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]f  I  might  t^ve  a  $^rt  hint  to  an  ^partial  uniter  it  would  he  to  tdl  him  hie  fade.  If  he  reeolved  to  venture  upon 
•t^^ce  oj  ielliug  utunaeeed  tr^h,  let  htm  piyclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  U 


predpwe 


(f  gr^  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  t^  them  cf  virtues,  when  Hug  have  any,  the 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expexd  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — 


n  the  dangerous 
teUs  the  crimes 
f,  then  the  mob 
iss.—De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- O - 

THE  NEW  SESSION. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  with  which  Parliament 
was  opened  on  Thnrsday,  was  longer  and  worse-phrased 
than  usual ;  but  its  substance  was  good.  In  spite  of  its 
alliterations,  the  statement  that  the  Government  has  “con¬ 
tributed  towards  placing  the  representatives  of  the  two 
contending  countries  in  confidential  communication  ”  is 
satisfactory  ;  and  though  we  have  heard  the  same  thing 
before  in  simpler  words,  we  are  glad  to  hear  again  that 
“  the  armistice  has  brought  about  a  pause  in  the  constant 
accumulation  of  human  sufiering,  and  has  rekindled  the 
hope  of  a  complete  accommodation.**  These  platitudes 
were  sufficient.  Though  Mr  Disraeli  thinks  otherwise, 
the  Qovemment*s  policy  of  non-intervention  has  been 
the  best  policy  open  to  it  during  the  last  half-year  of 
wretched  turmoil  on  the  Continent.  The  Ministry  has  not 
much  to  fear  from  the  reproaches  of  the  Opposition  re¬ 
specting  its  conduct  in  the  past,  and  its  promises  of  work 
to  be  done  during  the  session  are  fairly  satisfactory.  Mr 
Gladstone  shows,  both  in  the  Queen*s  Speech  and  in  the 
notices  of  motions  already  placed  on  the  list  by  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  that  he  is  prepared  for  a  hard-working 
session,  in  which  many  grievances  are  to  be  removed. 

First  stands  the  military  question.  Here  the  language 
is  vague  in  everything  but  the  intimation  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  will  “involve  an  increase  of  various 
charges.**  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  see  that  no  more  money  is  spent  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  only  fresh  outlay  of  importance  that  can  be 
wked  of  it  will  be  in  aid  of  the  abolition  of  Army 
Purchase,  an  outlay  worth  incurring.  For  the  rest,  the 
Government,  if  it  cares  to  satisfy  the  country,  will  have 
to  show  how  a  better  army  and  stronger  defences  of 
eve^  sort  can  be  procured  for  less  money  than  is  now 
applied  in  military  expenditure.  This  will  evidently, 
and  properly,  be  tee  great  exploit  of  the  session.  The 
only  fear  is  that,  in  doing  or  failing  to  do  its  work  in 
■IS  respect.  Parliament  may  leave  too  little  time  and 
enwgy  for  other  necessary  reforms. 

oomo  of  the^  reforms  taken  in  hand  by  the  Ministry 
oag  t  be  quickly  worked  through.  It  will  be  an  in- 
8R  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country  if  much  obstruction 
18  perinit^  to  the  measures  succinctly  catalogued  in  the 
Vawn  8  Speech  as  “the  Bills  on  Religious  Tests  in  the 
niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  Ecclesiastical 
.  ^  Courts  of  Justice  and  Appeal,  on  the  Ad- 

j  ment  of  Local  Burdens,  and  on  the  Licensing  of 

Intoxicating  Liquors.**  All  have 
hAs*»^**^*^i*^  enough  already ;  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
mpTif  ®<^iicerning  them,  and  if  the  Govem- 

ment  schemes  are  sufficiently  thorough,  Mr  Gladstone 

oaLvAf^*^ii?n  the  Liberal  party,  which  will 

to  ill  resistance,  and  therefore  ought 

a  vain  04^  *1.  ^  ®*®®®8iYe  repetition  of  exploded  arguments 

couvinn*  ^^e  force  of  words,  not  in 

ing  opponents,  but  in  exhausting  their  patience 


and  hindering  divisions,  or  in  multiplying  divisions  on 
side  issues  whereby  the  main  questions  were  postponed, 
was  developed  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance.  This 
session  it  must,  in  some  way  or  another,  be  lessened. 
Probably  the  best  way  of  lessening  it  will  be  by  con¬ 
vincing  the  obstructives  that  for  each  vear*s  hindrance 
of  a  good  measure  that  .they  propose  they  must  expect 
in  the  following  year  to  have  the  measure  forced  upon 
them  in  a  bolder  and,  to  them,  a  more  obnoxious  shape. 

The  scheme  of  Irish  education  that  Mr  Gladstone  was 
expected  to  bring  forward  this  year  is  postponed ;  but 
the  deferred  Scottish  Education  Bill  is  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  in  its  discussion  it  may  be  possible,  if  no 
more  direct  means  be  found,  to  lead  up  to  improvements 
in  the  educational  machinery  for  England,  wffich,  before 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  will  have  had  some  rough 
trial.  Now  that  the  Ballot  is  recommended  in  a  Queen*8 
speech,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  pass  easily ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  in  connection  with  it  some  other  projects  will 
be  adopted  for  improving  the  machinery  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representation. 

There  is  one  long  series  of  reforms  on  which  Parlia-  , 
ment  cannot  be  silent,  although  they  have  no  place  in 
the  Ministerial  programme.  We  may  reasonably  expect 
teat  this  session  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  again  re¬ 
fuse  to  pass  the  Bill  for  Legalising  Marriage  with  a  De¬ 
ceased  Wife’s  Sister,  which  will  be  sent  up  to  it  by  the 
Commons ;  but  assurance  must  not  slacken  the  energies 
of  the  supporters  of  the  measure.  This  shred  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  tyranny  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  public  de¬ 
cency  requires  that  it  should  be  torn  down  once  and  for 
ever.  If  this  pressing  reform  in  the  interests  of  a  small 
section  of  the  community  can  be  carried  by  itself,  so 
much  the  better ;  and  perhaps  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  will  pass  it  least  unwillingly  as  a  separate 
measure.  But  they  must  be  aware  that  other  and 
broader  plans  for  marriage  reform  are  growing  into 
shape.  England  will  not  be  a  country  in  which  the 
institutions  sanctioned  by  law  are  best  adapted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  until  a  thorough  re-construction  of 
the  marriage  laws  has  been  effected.  Our  divorce  laws 
must  be  shaped  anew,  and  the  original  idea  of  the  Mar¬ 
ried  Women’s  Property  Bill,  which  was  spoilt  last  year 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  must  be  expanded.  But  these 
and  other  reforms  to  the  advantage  of  women,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  advantage  of  men,  can  hardly  be  hoped  for 
until  women 'receive  their  due  share  of  Parliamentary 
representation.  The  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill  will  be 
again  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with 
wise  fighting  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  it  has  a  gwd 
chance  of  obtaining  a  third  reading.  How  ranch  fighting 
will  be  needed  before  it  is  adopted  by  the  Lords  r 


PEACE  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Each  day  strengthens  the  hope,  though  still  it  is  not 
very  strong,  that  the  armistice  will  be  followed  by  a 
pe^e.  That  the  Germans  are  more  disposed  to  be  con- 
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of  justice  until  Napoleonism  was  overthrown,  and  French 
ambition,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  exponent,  had 
been  crippled.  Since  then  the  war  has  been  only  a  war 
of  sentiment,  prompted  partly  by  false  military  honour 
which  was  thought  to  justify  King  William  and  Count 
Moltke  in  hacking  at  their  fallen  enemy,  merely  because 
that  enemy  was  too  proud  to  make  confession  of  defeat, 
and  prompted  partly  by  a  false  political  theory  which 
seemed  to  justify  King  William  and  Count  Bismam^ 
champions  of  modem  feudalism  and  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  “  gentlemen  of  the 
I  pavement,’*  who  could  show  no  formal  vouchers  for  the 
authority  that  they  bore.  Both  sentiments  were  foolish 
and  they  have  wrought  terrible  mischief.  We  beliefs 
that  the  German  leaders  are  beginning  to  discern  their 
folly,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  they  may  even  be 
brought  to  see  that,  if  they  have  a  right  io  compensation 
on  account  of  so  much  of  the  war  as  was  forced  upon 
them  last  summer,  they  must  themselves  bear  the  burden 
of  its  unjust  continuance  during  the  winter,  and  oug^ 
even  to  make  some  return  for  the  loss  and  misery  that 
they  have  brought  upon  their  antagonists.  That  may 
be  a  visionary  hope.  The  same  hard  temper  that  hat 
guided  the  conquerors  all  through  their  march  from 
Weissenburg  to  Paris,  and  that  has  given  life  to  the  iron 
network  of  tyranny  of  which  they  have  made  VersaiUet 
the  centre,  may  still  rule  ;  but  the  best  chance  of  soften* 
ing  it  will  be  for  the  new  Emperor,  who  traces  back  hm 
lordly  pedigree  through  seven  centuries,  to  have  a  scion 
of  a  royal  house  at  least  as  old  as  his  own  to  treat  witlu 
Therefore,  we  regard  the  probable  supremacy  of  the 
Due  d’Aumale  as  a  good  omen  of  peace ;  and  we  shall 
rejoice  if  France  makes  him  its  spokesman  next  week, 
and  defers,  at  any  rate,  for  another  week  all  discussion 
of  the  question  of  its  future  government. 


ciliatory  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  consenting  to  prolong  the  armistice,  their 
readiness  in  farthering  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
French  elections,  and  the  steady  diminution  in  the 
rumoured  amount  of  compensation  to  be  required  by 
them.  The  monstrous  claim  of  ten  milliards  was  re¬ 
duced  to  eight,  and  now  we  are  told  that  only  three  will 
be  asked  for.  We  hear  nothing  more  about  Pondicherry ; 
the  territorial  demands  in  Lorraine  are  receding,  and 
the  question  of  war-ships  is  in  abeyance.  We  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope  that  moderate  councils  are  prevailing  at 
Versailles;  and  if  the  German  terms  are  not  preposterous, 
there  is  every  sign  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  accept  them. 

The  results  of  last  Wednesday’s  elections  are  not  fully 
known,  even  as  regards  the  names  of  the  representatives 
chosen.  What  their  aggregate  temper  will  be,  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  of  for  another  week,  until  the  Assembly  has 
met  and  one  vote,  at  any  rate,  has  been  taken ;  but  the 
promise  is  cheering.  M.  Gambetta  and  his  friends  have 
shown  their  patriotism  by  abstaining  from  violent  action, 
and  that  the  French  people  shrink  from  violent  action,  as 
a  whole,  appears  to  be  shown  by  their  selection  of 
delegates.  M.  Jules  Simon,  stirange  to  say,  has  been 
chosen  at  Bordeaux;  and,  stranger  still,  M.  Thiers  at 
Marseilles.  The  south,  contrary  to  general  expecta¬ 
tions,  has  not  elected  many  men  pledg^  to  the  cry  of 
“war  a  outrance;  ’*  and  the  north  has  elected  some  men 
almost  pledged  to  peace-making.  Paris  will  have  M. 
Jules  Favre  for  one  of  its  members,  though  M.  Gambetta 
will  bo  another ;  and  though  Lille  wishes  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  General  Changamier,  it  has  given  more  votes 
to  M.  Thiers.  In  most  of  the  great  towns  the  moderate 
Republicans  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  some  districts 
all  republicanism  is  eschewed.  The  election  of  the  Due 
d’Aumale  by  the  department  of  the  Oise,  and  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  by  Cherbourg,  is  a  notable  protest  against  that 
mistaken  policy  of  restriction  which  caused  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  to  be  ousted  by  his  partners  in  the  Government  of 
Defence,  and  which  those  partners  immediately  adopted 
in  a  modified  form.  The  expectations  of  the  Orleanists 
that  the  Due  d’Aumale  will  be  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  are  likely  to  bo  realised,  and  if  so  the  war  may 
be  regarded  as  virtually  at  an  end. 

For  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  may  bo  glad  that 


devolving  upon  it.  The  country  requires  a  new  milx- 
tary  system,  and  to  create  it  a  new  spirit  must  be 
infused  iutp  our  military  administration.  Those  jerl^ 
and  spasmodic  efforts  to  correct  abuses  or  accomplish 
improvements,  which  have  been  too  readily  accepted  as 
an  earnest  of  a  determination  to  carry  out  a  radical 
though  gradual  system  of  reform,  will  not  suffice  for  onr 
present  purpose.  There  is  no  use  in  painting  the  face 
of  a  clock  of  which  the  mainspring  is  broken.  We 
want  a  largo  mind  to  devise  a  plan,  and  a  strong  hand 
to  carry  it  out  upon  a  clearly  defined  principle. 

Mr  Childers  has  shown  what  an  earnest  purpose  and  a 
firm  will  can  effect  in  a  branch  of  the  service  with  the 
details  of  which  he  was,  three  years  ago,  as  little  conver¬ 
sant  as  Mr  Cardwell  was  with  those  of  the  army.  It  is  true 
he  had  no  Royal  Lord  High  Admiral  to  oppose  his  measures 
and  counteract  his  influence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
aided  by  professional  advisers  and  political  adherent* 
whose  opinions  and  interests  were  identical  with  his  own. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  War  Office  should  not  be 
constituted  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  AdmiraJi^ 
It  matters  little  whether  the  person  at  its  head  be  styled 
a  Secretary  of  State  or  a  Lord  Commissioner,  or  what 
degree  of  power  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  may 
be  vested  in  his  assistants  or  subordinates.  What  i* 
necessary  is  a  judicious  division  of  labour  without  any 

. and  this  would  be  per* 

^  fectly  attained  by  the  establishment  -of  a  board, 

The  war  was  a  war  )  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of '  State,  compo*©» 


regard  his  crown  as  only  a  pleasant  badge  of  the  office 
that  he  holds  as  President  of  a  strong  Republic.  He 
might  succeed  in  gaining  the  support  both  of  Imperial¬ 
ists  and  of  Radicals,  and  he  might  use  his  strength  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation.  These  remote  specula¬ 
tions,  however,  ore  premature  and  comparatively  unim- 
poi’tant.  The  great  present  demand  of  France  is  for  a 
leader  not  pledged  to  any  violent  course,  free  from 
avowed  participation  in  the  vices  of  Napoleonism,  or  in 
the  Napoleonic  blunders  which  the  Republican  party  was 
too  eager  to  perpetuate — a  man  who  can  speak  for 
France,  and  whom,  above  all,  Germany  will  listen 
to.  What  Franco  needs  first  and  supremely  is  an 
honourable  peace,  and  an  Orleanist  President  has 
most  chance  of  securing  it.  Germany  is  weary  of 
the  war ;  it  has  been  weary  of  it  for  three  months, 
and  has  only  tolerated  its  continuance  during  that 
period  on  sentimental  grounds.  The  German  armies 
since  the  crisis  at  Sedan,  or,  at  any  rate,  since  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Metz,  have  been  fighting  with  a  shadow  which  _ _ _ 

has  been  none  the  less  shadowy  because  the  heavy  blows  weakening  of  responsibility 

which  they  aimed  at  it  have  fallen  with  cruel  force  upon  f  ’  . 

the  unfortunate  people  of  France,  ”” 
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f  officers  representing  respectively  discipline,  science, 
flLnce  and  supply.  Whether  all  or  any  of  these 
ffi^rs’  should  ^  required  to  hold  a  seat  in  Parlia- 

mt  is  rather  a  departmental  than  a  public  question  ; 
the  obiect  of  making  such  a  condition  would  be  to  afford 
fheir  chief  assistance  on  matters  of  detail  in  the  House 
S  Commons,  not  to  relieve  him  from  any  part  of  his 
Mueral  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  military 
^rvice.  Under  the  old  regime  such  a  division  of  labour 
as  we  have  indicated  actually  existed;  there  was  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  a  Secretary  at  War,  while  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy 
were  charged  with  army  supply  services— but  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  divided  as  well  as  the  labour ;  and  that 
unity  of  action,  so  essential  in  all  departments  of  State, 
but  mdispensable  for  the  successful  administration  of 
armies,  ^  impossible.  Such  a  War- office  Board  as 
we  now  propose  should  comprise  a  distin^shed  militaiy 
officer  to  act  as  Adjutant-General  and  cluef  of  the  Staff ; 
an  artillery  and  an  engineer  officer  of  high  standing,  to 
advise  upon  ordnance  and  fortifications ;  a  financial  secre¬ 
tary,  to  watch  expenditure ;  and  a  Controller-in- Chief, 
to  mrect  supply  duties.  Attached  to  each  of  these  there 
should  be  a  permanent  staff,  so  that  the  tradition  and 
routine  of  office  should  remain  undisturbed  through 
changes  of  personnel. 

But  for  securing  military  efficiency  something  more 
is  wanted  than  even  the  placing  of  an  able,  honest, 
and  courageous  Minister  at  the  head  of  an  efficiently- 
constitutS  military  council.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  country  views  with  consternation  the  enormous 
military  forces  which  the  Continental  Governments  can 
at  short  notice  bring  into  the  field ;  and  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  France,  which,  six  months  ago,  would  not  have 
come  within  the  widest  range  of  possibility,  brings  home 
to  Englishmen  a  painful  conviction  of  their  defence¬ 
lessness.  We  have  confidence  in  our  navy ;  but  suppos¬ 
ing — and  recent  events  have  accustomed  us  to  suppose 
many  things — supposing  that  we  were  to  meet  with  a 
serious  disaster  in  the  Channel,  what  remains  to  keep  an 
invading  force  from  our  shores  ? — A  few  imperfect  lines 
of  fortification,  insufficiently  manned  and  in  great  part 
unarmed,  a  few  thousand  regular  soldiers,  a  half-trained 
militia  without  organisation,  and  a  large  body  of  volun¬ 
teers  without  discipline.  Yet,  while  admitting  and 
lamenting  our  unpreparedness  for  successful  warfare, 
most  Englishmen  feel  that  we  have  within  ns  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  military  force  which,  if  it  could  not  in  point  of 
numbers  vie  witn  the  armies  of  other  States,  would  suffice 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  England  to  hold 
her  own  and  to  exercise  an  influential  voice  in  the  armed 
councils  of  Europe. 

To  create  such  a  force,  to  construct  a  small  but 
thoroughly-trained  regular  army  on  a  popular  basis,  and 
to  back  it  by  a  large  and  powerful  army  of  reserve,  and 
this  without  unduly  taxing  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
is  the  task  which  the  country  expects  the  Government  to 
perform, — is  the  task  which  aiw  Government  wishing  to 
maintain  itself  in  power,  ana  to  keep  its  hold  upon 
popular  favour,  is  bound  to  accomplish.  But  let  it  not 
^  forgotten  that  the  country  also  has  a  duty  to  per- 
fom,  and  that,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  perform  it  faith- 
fully,  the  efforts  of  the  strongest  Government  must  bo 
vain  and  fruitless.  Englishmen  are  too  apt  to  consider 
sacrifices  are  the  extent  of  their  pubKc 
obligation,  and  that  a  readiness  to  submit  to  necessary 
t^ation  is  the  best  evidence  of  patriotic  ^irit.  The 
c  eerml  payment  of  an  income-tax  may  sufi^e  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  an  Abyssinian  war,  but  a  national 
8^y  cannot  be  called  into  existence  without  the  recogni- 
principle,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  be 
^tically  accepted  by  us  as  an  article  of  political  faith 
V  » that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  contri- 

_  ‘  ^  person  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  It  is  this 
fnlipa?  systematically  reduced  to  practice  to  its 
mar  among  a  people  who,  whatever  their  faults 

wftrii  ’  ^nestly  patriotic  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
tivp  ^  made  Prussia  what  she  is.  Her  Execu- 

rivallp^^^v!  painstaking,  and  with  an  un- 

ureaucratic  machinery  to  work  its  will,  could 


not  have  done  it,  nor  could  the  people  alone,  witii  all 
their  high  sense  of  the  duty  which  the  individual  owes* 
to  the  State.  It  is  to  the  reaction  of  the  one  upon  tho 
other  that  the  success  of  the  Prussian  military  system 
is  due.  Bismarck  and  Moltke  have  not  created  the 
national  spirit  that  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  but  they 
have  learned  how  to  evoke  it  with  effect,  and  bow  to 
give  it  the  right  direction. 

It  would  not '  be  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to 
carry  out  the  Continental  system  of  conscription  in  this 
country.  No  one  could  attempt  to  persuade  an  English* 
man  that  it  was  his  duty  to  pass  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
India,  or  to  transport  himself  to  Hong  Kong  or  Jamaica,, 
to  mount  guard  over  convicts  in  Bermuda,  or  to  fight 
savages  in  South  Africa.  Our  regular  army  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  devolving  upon  it,  be  based 
upon  voluntary  enlistment ;  but  the  case  is  essentially 
different  with  the  local  force  upon  which  the  country 
must  mainly  rely  for  purposes  of  national  defence.  In 
short,  while  a  small  standing  army  can  be  maintained  by 
the  public  purse,  the  citizen  must  contribute  in  person  to 
the  great  army  of  reserve,  upon  whose  efficiency  our 
political  existence  may  depend  ;  and  before  proceeding  to 
consider  the  reforms  necessary  to  convert  the  regular 
army  into  an  effective  nucleus  of  a  really  national  army 
of  defence,  let  us  estimate  the  extent  of  personal  sacrifice 
which  Englishmen  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are 
prepared  to  make  towards  this  end. 

At  present  the  militia  is  recruited  from  much  the  same 
class  as  the  regular  army;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
neediest  and  least  reputable  youths  and  men,  who^ 
under  the  influence  of  beer  and  the  temptation  of  a 
small  pecuniary  bribe,  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant.  The  militiaman  is  only  required  to 
put  in  appearance  during  six  weeks  of  each  year  for 
“training,”  in  consideration  of  which  he  receives  one 
shilling  and  twopence  a  day.  The  pay  enriches  the  local 
publican ;  what  the  training  comes  to,  let  those  judge  of 
who  have  seen  militiamen  during  this  period  in  or  around 
the  metropolis.  The  officers  do  not  know  their  men  ;  tho 
men  do  not  respect  their  officers,  many  of  whom — 
appointed  by  the  grace  of  a  lord  lieutenant — have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  duty 
which  they  are  required  to  teach.  To  such  a  state  has 
public  neglect  reduced  a  force  which  should  not  on’y  form 
our  principal  line  of  defence  and  a  nursery  for  the 
regular  army,  but  which  should  be  the  embodim(  nt  of  a 
national  sentiment. 

Now,  it  may  be  quite  practicable,  without  reserting  to 
compulsory  enlistment,  and  by  means  of  a  large  cut’ ay  of 
money,  the  removal  of  patronage  from  lords  lie  utenant, 
and  adherence  in  other  respects  to  the  first  principles  upon 
which  such  a  force  should  be  founded,  to  establish  a  use¬ 
ful  and  creditable  militia  ;  but,  in  order  to  create  a  truly 
national  and  popular  force,  its  composition  should  include 
all  classes.  When  service  in  the  ranks  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  son  of  a  peer  or  a  country  gentleman,  it  will 
come  to  be  congenial  to  the  son  of  the  shopkeeper  or  the 
yeoman ;  and,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  such  a 
system  recommends  itself  as  a  means  of  softening  tho 
painfully  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  now  separate 
the  various  sections  of  society  in  this  country.  Nothing 
but  a  law  operating  equally  upon  all,  and  therefore 
positively  burdensome  to  none,  can  inculcate  that  prin* 
ciple  of  personal  obligation  to  the  State  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  national  strength ;  and  the  favour  or  disfavour 
which  tho  re-introduction  of  the  ballot  for  the  militia 
will  meet  with  in  the  country  will  form  a  fair  test  of  the 
disposition  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort  instead  of  compounding  their  patriotism 
for  payment  in  money. 

The  facilities  which  the  inquisitorial  character  of 
magisterial  and  police  authority  on  tho  Continent 
affords  in  carrying  into  effect  the  law  of  conscription  do 
not  exist  with  us ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  introduca 
any  machinery  which  would  effectually  ensure  the  full 
operation  of  the  ballot  without  the  risk  of  exciting  that 
jealousy  of  anything  touching  the  liberty  of  the  sublet 
to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  highest  privileges.  ^  Tho 
classes  who  would  most  easily  evade  their  liability  to 
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•eirioe,  however,  are  just  those  which  in  the  militia 
con’d  be  best  spared;  it  would,  moreover,  be  to  the 
iiierest  of  all  to  render  such  evasions  as  difficult  and 
infrequent  as  possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  tho  Government  has  of  late  years 
shown  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  militia  to  the  volun¬ 
teers.  The  reproach  is  undeserved.  The  militia  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  utter  inefficiency  before  the  volun¬ 
teer  system  came  into  existence,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what,  since  then,  Government  has  done  for  the 
latter  force.  To  be  useful  as  the  second  line  of  an  army 
®f  reserve,  the  volunteers  must  be  brought  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  general  military  control ;  beyond  that  the 
Jess  they  are  interfered  with  or  hampered  with  War- 
office  regulations  the  better  for  them  and  for  the 
country.  When  the  ballot  for  the  militia  comes  into 
force,  exemption  from  its  operations  should  be  very 
sparingly  authorised ;  every  citizen,  within  certain 
limits  as  to  age  and  with  some  exceptions  as  to  occupa¬ 
tion,  should  then  be  either  a  militiaman  or  a  volunteer, 
but,  as  Sir  William  Mansfield  sensibly  puts  it,  no  man 
should  bo  able  to  escape  his  service  in  the  militia  by 
s^ply  enrolling  himself  in  a  corps  of  volunteers.  He 
may  elect  in  which  of  the  two  he  will  undergo  his 
military  training,  but  he  is  bound  to  make  himself  effi¬ 
cient  in  either  one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  graduated 
scale  of  discipline  for  the  regular  soldier,  the  militia¬ 
man,  and  the  volunteer,— in  the  one  case  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  in  the  other  temporary,  in  the  last  occasional ; 
but  each  stage  should  in  an  equal  degree  qualify  a  man 
lor  tho  post  he  may  be  required  to  fill  in  the  ranks  of 
iho  national  defence  force. 


GAMBETTA’S  RESIGNATION. 

M.  Gambctta  has  promptly  made  a  full  atonement  for 
his  false  step  in  opposition  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
Paris  Government  of  Defence.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  about  to  undo  all  the  good  work  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country,  and  by  one  move  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  Germany  and  to  ruin  the  true  interests  of 
Republicanism.  We  may  rejoice  that  his  impulsive 
patriotism  has  not  taken  that  turn.  It  is  clear  that  he 
could  not  have  worked  well,  during  these  weeks  of 
extreme  embarrassment,  with  M.  Jules  Favre  and  his 
ether  colleagues  in  Paris ;  and  his  resignation  is,  there¬ 
fore,  ve^  satisfactory.  Ho  frees  himself  from  all  charge 
of  sacrificing  France  to  his  own  ambition,  and  makes  it 
easier  for  him  a^in  to  enter  the  service  of  the  country 
when  his  help  will  bo  useful. 

Let  us  do^  justice  to  this  fiery  patriot.  There  seems 
risk  that  Englishmen  who  two  or  three  months  ago 
lauded  him  to  the  skies,  will  now  turn  against  him,  and 
tliat  his  own  countrymen,  all  but  the  few  who  share  his 
enthusiasm,  will  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  be  yet  louder  in 
their  condemnation.  Violent  and  headstrong  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  ;  but  a  man  like  him  was  needed  to  stir 
op  the  enerj^es  of  France,  and  his  work  therein  is  none 
tlio  less  j)raisoworthy  because  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  The 
same  spirit  that  induced  him,  w'hen  a  youth,  to  maim  his 
body  as  the  only  wav  open  to  him  of  release  from  the 
priestly  life  ordained  by  his  father,  has  marked  his  career 
as  a  public  man  in  Franco.  Daring  in  all  things,  he  de¬ 
nounced  Napoleonism  when  at  its  height  with  uncurbed 
eloquence,  and  with  like  eloquence  he  has  guided  timid 
millions  and  rival  factions  from  tho  day  when  Napoleon 
was  deposed.  Like  many  other  eloquent  men,  but  more 
honestly  than  most,  ho  has  not  been  careful  as  to  the 
words  with  which  ho  has  urged  on  his  followers.  He  has 
mis-stated  facts,  and  drawn  from  actual  events  impos¬ 
sible  inferences.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
that  in  every  speech  and  proclamation  that  has  issued 
from  him  since  last  September  there  has  been  some  per¬ 
version  of  the  truth,  some  reckless  exaggeration,  or  some 
frivolous  incredulity.  But  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  all  this  he  was  perfectly  honest.  Vision¬ 
aries  and  enthusiasts  are  somewhat  rare  now'adays,  and 
we  are  apt  to  Iwlieve  that  every  man  who  does  not  speak 
the  truth  is  a  liar.  ^  M.  Gambetta’s  action  should  incline 
us  to  be  more  charitable.  Under  the  Empire  he  yearned 


to  restore  the  true  life  of  the  nation.  When  the  Empire 
was  overturned  he  could  not  believe  that  that  life  was 
impaired.  He  thought  it  would  be  ^y  for  France  to 
rise  as  one  man  and  drive  out  the  invader.  As'  each 
little  victory  was  gained  it  seemed  to  him  a  great 
triumph.  As  each  terrible  defeat  was  experienced  he 
regarded  it  as  only  a  momentary  reverse.  He  had  such 
abounding  faith  in  his  cause,  the  cause  of  Frendlx 
Republicanism,  that  he  could  not  believe  in  failure.  Of 
course  clear-sighted  statesmen  are  the  best ;  but  there  is 
I  something  very  noble  in  the  blind  zeal  of  this  determined 
man,  and  something  very  pathetic  in  that  view  of  him, 
weeping  in  the  streets  of  Bordeaux  when  the  bitter  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Paris  gave  the  lie  to  his  long- 
cherished  hopes.  Nearly  40,000,000  French  people  are 
now  in  distress,  and  the  agony  of  any  one  man  among 
them  seems  too  slight  to  be  singled  out  from  t^e  ^whole 
mass  of  misery;  but  if  one  Frenchman  more  than 
another  deserves  the  sympathy  of  others  just  now,  it  is 
Leon  Gambetta.  i 

‘  «  M  ■  '!  Vf  Til- 

ROUMANIA.  ’  ^ 

»  .-lA.  I--  ■  : 

The  late  Lord  Strangford  said  that  when  Mr  Reuter 
hoisted  Montenegro,”  4he  telegram  might  not  be  quite 
accurate,  but  trouble  was  certaiidy  brewing  in  the  East 
Montenegro  is  silent  for  the  present,  and  awaits  the' 
perhaps  not  distant  day  of  resurrection.  Bui  >  the  turbu¬ 
lence  which  seems  inseparable  to  the  restless  Prinoipalitiee 
of  Eastern  Europe  has  merely  shifted  its  seat,  .and  now 
Roumania  calls  into  troubled  life  the  ill-defined  appre¬ 
hensions  which  any  apparent  re-opening  of  the  Eastern 
Question  awakens.  Two  facts,  undoubtedly  connected 
as  cause  and  effect,  are  announced  to  us  from  Vienna. 
The  “  Reds  ”  have  triumphed  in  the  elections,  and  the 
Hospodar  contemplates  abdication.  The  chronic  crisis 
which  prevails  in  Roumanian  politics  has  thus  been 
brought  to  a  head ;  and  though,  in  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  Europe,  it  will  probably  pass  over,  or  at  all  events  J 
be  localised,  no  arrangement  which  maintains  the  ttaUur. 
quo  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  provisional.  The 
Constitotional  Government  which  was  established  by  the 
Powers  in  1858  has  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and  demands 
revision,  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  Roumanians 
themselves,  but  also,  and  by  consequence,  in  the  interest 
of  that  most  complex  of  questions  which  we  compen¬ 
diously  call  the  Eastern  Question. 

Though  the  difficulties  wh’ch  menace  the  stability  of 
the  government  in  Roumania,  or  rather  make  good 
government  impossible,  are  complicated  and  far-reaching, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  crisis  can  be  disentangled 
with  tolerable  certainty.  The  “  party  of  action,”  com¬ 
prising  some  of  the  best-known  names  in  Roumania,  has 
at  last  come  to  the  surface.  Though  small  in  numbers, 
it  has  had,  like  all  aggressive  factions,  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size,  and  has  been  a  largely  dis¬ 
turbing  element  in  Roumanian  politics.  It  has  now 
succeeded  in  carrying  its  candidate  at  the  elections,  and, 
after  a  long  period  of  subterranean  power,  it  will  have 
the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  own  nands.  When  we 
consider  the  scope  of  tnat  policy,  how  its  aims  stretch 
far  beyond  the  internal  well-being  of  the  Principality, 
and  involve  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  when  we  remember  that  this  party  is  bold 
and  unscrupulous,  in  league  with  alien  Powers,  and 
willing  to  be  used  by  them,  we  shall  probably  think  that 
Prince  Charles  has  reason  to  despair  of  forming  a  stable 
government.  There  is  here  no  question  about  the  final 
expediency  of  the  grand  dream  of  a  Daco- Roumanian 
State,  having  its  basis  in  a  common  nationalify.  That  is, 
at  all  events,  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  State- 
growths  into  which  the  disorganised  nationalities  of  the 
East  may  spring  up.  But  the  time  for  reconstruction 
has  not  yet  come,  and  aggressive  action  taken  for  this 
end,  a  forced  and  not  a  natural  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  would  entail  wide-spread  wreck  and  confusion. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  the  programme  of  the  party  of 
action  in  Roumania,  and  though  it  will  certainly  be 
frustrated  for  the  moment  by  the  common  consent  oi  the 
guaranteeing  Powers,  its  perpetual  recurrence  maybe  con- 
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* ,  .  1  expected.  The  present  crisis  will  doubtless  be  tided 

iini  the  evils  which  are  the  cause  of  that  crisis,  and 
over,  out  wjo  _ 


LEGAL  REASON. 


h*  *h  jro  deep  down  to  the  roots  of  the  nation’s  life,  will 
^  t^^  easily  cured.  The  character  of  the  people,  the 
^8  iraorance  of  the  peasants,  and  the  corruption  of 
SThiirher  classes,  the  political  incapacity  or  indifference 
which  msJces  them  the  prey  of  adventurers  at  home,  or 
f  the  agents  of  foreign  Powers,  must  be  left  to  the 
silent  iSuences  of  time  and  the  growth  of  political 
tradition  and  habitude. 

The  reformation  of  national  character  is  too  stupendous 
a  task  for  diplomacy ;  yet  there  is  one  reform  which 
would  greatly  assist  the  reformation,  and  upon  which 
most  competent  students  of  Eastern  politics  are  agreed. 
The  form  of  government  imposed  on  the  Roumanians  by 
the  Congress  of  1856  can  have  appeared  final  only  to 
the  members  of  an  almost  extinct  school  of  diplomacy. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was  advisable  as  a 
provisional  arrangement.  The  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  had  been  the  cock-pit  of  Eastern  Europe 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Belonging 
by  right  of  conquest  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  they  had, 
about  once  in  every  ten  years,  been  “occupied  ”  in  the 
name  of  protection  by  Russia.  Her  last  occupation  was 
in  1853,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Crimean 
war.  To  rescue  the  Principalities  from  a  protection  that 
was  demoralising  to  themselves,  if  not  dangerous  to 
Europe,  to  establish  them  in  a  lasting  independence,  and 
yet  to  maintain  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey,  were 
among  the  objects  of  the  Powers  which  assembled  at 
Paris  in  1856.  These  objects  were  perfectly  attained, 
but  they  were  only  half  desirable.  There  was  no 
reason  why  an  Imperial  connection  should  not  be 
severed  which  had  ceased  to  be  vital  and  organic,  and 
had  become  positively  mischievous.  The  suzerainty 
which  the  Congress  gave  to  Turkey  over  her  former  pro¬ 
vinces  was  a  diplomatic  fiction,  but  it  has  not  therefore 
proved  innocuous.  The  tribute  which  vassal  pays  to 
Suzerain  is  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  The  connection 
has  given  a  factitious  influence  to  agitators  whose  objects 
are  other  than  the  good  government  of  the  State.  The 
Roumanian  politicians  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  intrigue 
and  chicane,  and  they  have  worked  the  Turkish  sove¬ 
reignty  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Porte  and  the 
Principality.  The  rights  of  the  Roumanians  have  been 
played  off  against  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  with  the 
effect  of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  disaffection  against 
Turkey,  and  of  arresting  the  growth  and  hindering  the 
play  of  free  institutions  in  the  subject  nationality. 
Roumania,  being  a  vassal  State,  has  at  present  no  inter¬ 
national  rights,  and,  consequently,  no  international 
obligations,  and  is  deprived  of  the  wholesome  incentive 
to  orderly  self-government  which  political  independence 
bestows.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  perpetual  intrigue 
with  foreign  Powers  which  hasjpoisoned  the  national  life 
of  the  Roumanians  would  have  its  raison  (Tetre  cut  away 
if  they  were  invested  with  full  political  responsibility 
before  Europe,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  thrive  under 
fte  cover  of  a  sham  Protectorate.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
Turkish  Principality  which  is  capable  of  natural  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  Empire ;  and  though  separation  would  not 
immediately  inspire  it  with  strength  and  healthy  life, 
M  corropting  agencies  which  work  its  ruin  would  fall 
off  m  time,  and  a  step  would  thus  be  made  towards  the 
mighty  future  to  which  the  Eastern  nationalities  aspire. 

The  present  disturbances,  which  are  the  work  of  a 
ew  unscrupulous  politicians,  and  spring  from  no  dis- 
Ba  isfactiou  with  their  Government  on  the  part  of  the 
^at  body  of  the  people,  seem  likely  to  be  settled  by 
e  armed  intervention  of  the  sovereign  Power.  If, 
he  result  of  that  interposition,  the  Revolu- 
stripped  of  their  ill-gotten  authority, 
rpn  wishes  of  the  people  adequately 

presented  in  a  moderate  Ministry,  there  will  not  be 

snn^  for  regret.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
ppose  that  a  relative  of  the  Hohenzollems  is  likely  to 
of  tv*'  ^  vMsalof  the  Porte ;  and  a  definitive  settlement 
arftr'*  P^T>J?*‘og  question  cannot  be  looked  for  without 
itself^  Ration  of  the  National  Government  of  Roumania 


So  many  mediaeval  superstitions  still  cluster  around 
the  law,  that  no  absurdity  can  be  ascribed  to  it  too  great 
to  be  believed.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  nothing  can  more  ridiculous  than  that 
a  woman  should  be  compelled  to  resign  her  seat  at  the 
School  Board  on  taking  unto  herself  a  husband,  yet  when 
the  Jjaw  Times  solemnly  assured  its  readers  that  such 
was  the  c^e,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  say  a  word  or 
two  showing  that  the  law  was  not  really  so  bad  as  wa» 
represented.  For  this  we  have  been  taken  to  task  by  the 
legal  luminary,  which  assures  us  with  as  much  solemnity, 
and  a^  little  reason,  that  we  know  no  law.  Our  alarm 
at  this  censure  subsides,  however,  on  observing  that  the 
reasons  of  the  Law  Times  rest  solely  upon  its  own  mis¬ 
conceptions.  It  had  maintained  that  a  married  woman 
had  no  legal  existence,  and  therefore  could  not  exist  on 
the  School  Board.  To  disprove  the  universality  of  this 
allegation,  one  instance  alone  was  referred  to,  the  respon- 
sibilily  of  married  women  for  theft ;  many  others  might 
have  been  mentioned,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
proposition  that  is  too  wide,  one  case  is  as  good  as  one 
thousand.  But  this  is  how  the  Law  Times  states  our 
argument.  “  It  is  said,  every  one  knows  that  a  married 
woman  is  punishable  for  illegal  acts ;  a  married  woman 
can  do  illegal  acts,  and  therefore  she  must  be  capable  of 
doing  legal  acts.”  A  more  transparent  attempt  to  foist 
upon  an  adversary  a  puerile  fallacy,  in  order  to  make  a 
show  of  exposing  it,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  In  like 
manner  the  reference  made  to  the  case  of  the  Queen  waa 
guarded  and  qualified ;  it  is  a  very  cheap  victory  to  take 
away  the  qualifications,  and  then  refute  a  statement  that 
was  never  made.  Nobody  would  infer  from  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  may  marry  without  resigning,  that  a  female 
member  of  a  School  Board  may  do  the  same.  But  as 
women  are  legally  members  of  the  School  Board,  the 
burden  of  proving  marriage  to  be  a  disqualification  rests 
with  those  who  maintain  it.  Those  who  affirm  that 
married  women  may  sit  on  the  School  Board  do  not 
require  to  prove  anything ;  and  to  them  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  onl^  example  of  a  woman 
exercising  a  public  function,  if  it  is  of  any  weight  at  all, 
is  in  favour  of  married  women,  and  not  against  them. 


The  position  taken  up  by  the  Law  Times,  whether  due 
to  the  observations  made  upon  it  or  not,  has  undergone  a 
change,  or,  at  all  events,  become  more  explicit.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  married  woman  can  do  no  legal  acts,  which 
the  Lancet  rolled  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  its  tongue,  is 
no  longer  paraded,  and  everything  is  now  made  to  turm 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Education  Act.  “  The  general 
question  as  to  whether,  apart  from  the  Education  Act 
itself,  and  the  position  of  the  members  of  a  School  Board 
as  provided  for  by  it,  the  law  would  sanction  the  holding 
of  an  office  of  the  kind  by  a  feme  covert,  is  too  wide  and 
speculative  for  investigation,  without  some  stronger  in¬ 
ducement  than  we  have  at  present.”  So  that,  after  all, 
it  is  a  “  wide  and  speculative”  question,  whether  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  disqualification  from  holding  any  public  office 
open  to  women,  and  not  one  to  be  summarily  put  down 
by  saying  that  a  married  woman  has  no  legal  existence. 


What  is  there  in  the  Education  Act  to  disqualify 
married  women?  At  first  it  was  said  they  cease, 
on  marriage,  to  be  ratepayers.  As,  however,  the  Act 
does  not  require  the  members  of  School  Boards  to  bo 
ratepayers,  this  argument  must  count  for  nothing. 
But  then,  it  is  said,  a  married  woman  cannot  make  con¬ 
tracts.  A  member  of  the  School  Board,  as  such,  ham 
nothing  to  do  with  making  contracts ;  it  is  not  a  place 
for  buying  and  selling.  Last  week  a  new  and  grand 
reason  was  discovered,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  the 
fatal  blow.  Two  sections  of  the  Act  have  b^n  quoted, 
which  impose  penalties  on  members  guilty  of  certain  mis¬ 
conduct.  But  those  penalties  cannot  be  exacted  from 
married  women  ;  the  remedy  devised  for  the  prevention  of 
corrupt  practices  fails  in  their  case ;  therefore,  the  legisla- 
^ur0  could  never  have  intended  them  to  sit  on  the  School 
Board.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  as  reprds  the  punishment 
inflict^  by  penal  statutes,  married  women  have  n# 
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exemption.  Thej  may  bo  tried  and  summarily  convicted, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recovering  the  penalty  ;  the 
procc'SB  is  as  simple  as  it  is  summary — they  must  pay  or 
go  to  prison.  In  one  case,  however,  they  may  defend 
thomseh  es,  if  they  have  acted  under  the  coercion  of  their 
liQsbafids  ;  for  to  act  criminally  one  must  be  a  free  agent, 
which,  in  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the  law  supposes 
tliat  a  married  woman  is  not.  If,  then,  a  married  woman 
iiitiing  on  the  School  Board  were  to  violate  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  under  the  coercion  of  her  husband,  she  could 
not  be  punished  ;  therefore,  it  is  argued,  she  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.  Let  us  try  this  r^oning 
hy  a  similar  case.  A  husband  gives  his  wife  a  third-class 
ticket^  and  forces  her  into  a  first-class  carriage ;  the  wife 
is  tried  and  pleads  coercion  ;  the  penal  rom^y  provided 
by  the  Ihiilway  Act  fails  to  apply ;  therefore  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  could  never  have  contemplated  that  married  women 
should  travel  in  railway  trains.  If  a  married  woman  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  do  any  act,  or  be  in  any  position 
where  she  may  be  compelled  by  her  husband  to  violate  a 
penal  statute,  and  therefore  violate  it  with  impunity, 
her  sphere  of  action  will  be  wonderfully  circumscribed. 
Wo  ventui-e  to  think  that  if  a  woman  on  the  School 
Doar<l  were  to  break  the  law  against  her  will,  and  the 
usual  penalty  could  not  be  recovered,  it  would  be  just  so 
much  the  woi’se  for  the  penalty.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  more  than  ever  of  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  general  law,  or  in  the  Education  Act,  to 
c‘xcite  the  smallest  fear  that  a  Avoman  w  ill  have  to  vacate 
Lcr  seat  on  the  School  Board  upon  marriage. 


SMALL-l»OX  AND  THE  VACCINATION  ACT. 

The  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Vaccination  Laws,  for  which  Mr  Eorster  will  move  in  the 
House  of  Commons  next  Monday,  will  certainly  not  be  out 
of  time.  The  alarm  which  lias  for  some  time  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  spread  of  small-pox  in  the  metropolis  has, 
unfortunately,  proved  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  The 
recent  returns  of  births  and  deaths  published  by  the 
Kegistrar- General,  and  the  report  lately  presented  to 
the  I*oor-Law  Board  by  Dr  Bridges,  one  of  its  inspec¬ 
tors,  both  show  that  tlie  disease  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  w’idely-spread  epidemic,  the  ravages  of  which  have 
not  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  for  a  period  of 
considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  18G0  small- pox  in  the  metropolis  reached  its 
iniuiinuin,  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  slierht 
increase  Icgan  to  show  itself,  and  the  disease  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread  until  it  has  reached  an  extent  and  a 
fatnlity  which  are  nothing  short  of  appalling.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1870,  the  number  of  fatal  cases 
registered  was  09 ;  in  the  next  quarter  the  number  was 
118;  in  the  following  quarter  the  deaths  rose  to  157; 
and  in  the  last  quarter. they  amounted  to  584.  So  that 
altogether  thei’e  were  958  fatal  cases  registered  in  the 
fifty-two  weeks  of  1870.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
present  year  the  number  of  fatal  cases  was  79.  But 
although  this  number  was  less  by  31  than  that 
of  the  concluding  week  of  the  last  year  and  less  by 
43  than  that  of  the  week  which  ended  on  the  24th  of 
December,  it  was,  according  to  the  Registrar- General, 
greater  than  in  any  week  during  the  epidemic  of  1863. 
In  the  second  w’eek  of  the  year  the  number  of  deaths 
was  135 ;  the  greatest  number  of  deaths,  remarks  the 
Registrar-General,  previously  recorded  from  the  same 
^liseuso  in  any  one  week  since  the  passing  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Vaccination  Act  (1853),  having  been  71  in  the 
week  ending  May  9th,  1863,  and  the  fatality  of  the 
disease  during  seven  consecutive  weeks  at  that  time 
having  averaged  GG  deaths  per  week.  In  the  seven 
weeks  ending  on  the  14th  of  January  the  deaths 
avci-aged  81  per  w  eek.  During  the  third  week  of  this 
year  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  was  188,  or 
an  increase  of  53  upon  the  numlcr  of  fatal  cases  returned 
in  the  previous  week.  During  the  fourth  week  the 
number  of  deaths  was  157,  thus  showing  a  decline  of  31 
fatal  ca.ses  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  week 
before,  but  last  week  the  number  rose  again  to  196. 


Although  the  central  and  southern  districts  of 
metropolis  showed  a  decline,  the  number  of  fatal  cases 
in  the  west,  north,  and  east  districts  bad  increased  by 
20,  11,  and  10  respectively.  In  the  sub-district  of 
Hoxton  Old  Town,  out  of  a  total  of  20  deaths  registeicd 
the  week  before  last,  no  less  than  14  were  cases  of  smelk 
pox ! 

Adding  together  the  number  of  fatal  cases  which  have 
been  registered  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  preseat 
year,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  already  published,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
amount  to  755,  a  number  exceeding  that  for  the  last 
thirteen  weeks  of  1870  by  171,  and  the  total  number  of 
fatal  cases  for  the  whole  of  that  year ;  and  this  without 
there  being  “  as  yet  any  sign  that  the  acme  of  the 
epidemic  has  been  reached.’*  “  Epidemics,**  says  Dr 
Bridges,  “  when  they  decrease  in  extent  decrease  also 
in  virulence  of  type.**  But  that  favourable  symptom 
has  not  yet  shown  itself. 

So  much  for  the  fatal  cases,  which  have  kept 
even  pace  with  the  total  number  of  persons  attacked 
by  the  disease.  The  report  of  Dr  Biidges  shows 
that  the  number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treat¬ 
ment,  either  at  their  own  homes  or  in  workhouses 
during  successive  weeks,  from  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1870,  to  the  7th  of  January,  1871,  was  as 
follows :  For  the  week  ending  5th  November,  213 ; 
12th  November,  176 ;  19th  November,  273 ;  26th  No¬ 
vember,  318  ;  3rd  December,  314  ;  10th  December,  32C; 
17th  December,  383;  24th  December,  371 ;  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  465  ;  and  7th  January,  626.  On  the  21st  of  Januaiy 
the  number  had  increased  to  832,  and  on  the  28th  to 
1,010.  These  figures  show  with  an  awful  clearness  the 
rapid  strides  which  the  disease  has  been  making.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  they  refer-  oxcla- 
sively  to  recipients  of  Poor-law  relief,  and  do  not  include 
cases  in  the  small-pox  hospitals  ;  and  that  of  small-poz 
in  the  classes  above  pauperism  we  have  no  returns. 

The  disease  being  thus  fearfully  prevalent,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  once  more,  what  are  the  best  preventive 
means  to  be  adopted  against  it  ?  Experience  and  star 
tistics  both  point  unmistakably  to  vaccination.  The 
report  made  by  Dr  Grieve  to  the  Metropolitan  Asy¬ 
lums’  Board,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Spring  Gardens 
on  the  4th  inst.,  strongly  supports  this  view.  Dr  Grieve 
states  that  of  the  582  patients  who  have  come  into  the 
hospital  since  its  opening,  423  had. been  vaccinated,  and 
159  had  not  been  vaccinated.  Of  the  159  no  less  than 
68  died,  whilst  among  the  423  the  disease  proved  fatal 
in  only  29  cases,  this  being  a  mortality  of  something 
less  than  7  per  cent,  in  the  vaccinated,  but  of  nearly  48 
per  cent,  in  the  unvaccinated  cases.  It  also  appeal* 
from  the  same  report  that  the  unvaccinated  who  reoov^ 
suffer  in  all  cases  much  more  severely  than  the  vacci¬ 
nated,  and  are  consequently  detained  a  much  longer 
time  under  medical  treatment ;  the  period  of  this 
detention  among  the  vaccinated  (discharged  cured) 
averaging  twenty-three  days,  whilst  among  the  un- 
vaccinated  it  averages  thirty-four  days.  It  is  also  • 
noteworthy  fact,  that  in  the  Hampstead  Hospital  no 
vaccinated  child  has  died  during  the  present  epidemic. 
The  value  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  the 
fatal  result  of  small-pox  is  further  shown  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr  Simon, 
a  medical  ofiicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  one  of  the 
memoranda  which  have  just  been  issued  upon  that 
subject.  The  nurses  and  other  servants  of  the  Small* 
pox  Hospital  are  invariably  submitted  to  vaccination 
when  they  enter  the  service,  and  the  operation  is  never 
afterwards  repeated.  So  perfect  is  the  protection  thus 
afforded,  that  though  the  nurses  live  in  the  closest  and 
most  constant  attendance  on  small-pox  patients,  and 
though  also  the  other  servants  are  in  various  ways  ex¬ 
posed  to  special  chances  of  infection,  the  resident  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  hospital  reports  that  during  his  thirty-four 
years  of  office  he  has  never  known  small-pox  affect  any 
one  of  these  nurses  or  servants. 

But  although  vaccination  has  undoubtedly 
proved  to  be  the  best  and  most  effectual  preventive 
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inst  the  dangers  and  the  horrors  of  this  awful  and 
S^tressinc''  malady,  and  although  attention  was  called 
many  months  ago  to  the  increasing  mortality  arising 
^m^the  disease,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so 
since  as  last  October  the  need  of  increased  accommo- 
datTon  began  to  be  much  felt  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
oosing  of  the  patients  consequently  to  press  heavily  upon 
the  guardians,  it  is  only  now  when  the  disease  has 
reached  its  present  fearful  height  that  they  are  awaken- 
*n?  to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  and  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  in  some  measure  by  a  spasmodic  effort  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  effected  months,  nay,  even  years 
avo  by  a  properly  organised  system  of  vaccination  and 
inspection.  “  After  the  passing  of  the  Vaccination  Act 
of  1867,”  we  are  told,  “  virtually  no  action  was  taken  by 
any  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  metropolis,  with 
the  honourable  exceptions  of  the  Boards  of  Poplar  and 
St  Luke’s,  to  enforce  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  incessant  appeals  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council.”  In  March  last  Dr  Seaton,  the 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Vaccination  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  just  mentioned,  visited  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  advised  them  as  to  their  duties,  but  nothing  was 
done  except  in  the  two  districts  above-named  and  in 
some  few  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which 
(according  to  Dr  Seaton)  early  and  more  or  less  effec¬ 
tual  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  Act  into  execution ; 
and  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  that  the 
Guardians  of  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  appointed  a 
person  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act 
are  carried  out.  They  did  so,  even  then,  with  reluct¬ 
ance,  and  not  until  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  step 
being  taken  was  very  strongly  pressed  upon  them  by 
Dr  Seaton,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy 
Council,  was  present  at  their  meeting. 

Of  the  good  effects  which  can  be  produced  when  the 
law  is  carefully  and  conscientiously  enforced,  the 
districts  of  Poplar  and  St  Luke’s  are  notable  examples ; 
for  during  the  present  epidemic  they  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  disease,  and  have  suffered 
ehiefly  from  the  importation  of  cases  from  other  locali¬ 
ties;  and  Dr  Seaton  (in  a  letter  to  the  Times)  gives  it 
as  his  undoubted  opinion  that  if  the  Act  h^  been 
worked  throughout  London  as  completely  as  in  these 
districts,  the  present  epidemic  would  have  obtained 
comparatively  only  very  limited  proportions.  The 
object  of  the  Guardians  in  indulging  in  the  gross 
neglect  and  inactivity  of  which  they  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  guilty,  and  to  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  extent  and  the  severity  of  the  present 
epidemic,  was,  of  course,  the  saving  of  expense.  It 
would  perhaps  be  well  for  such  Boards  to  bear  in  mind 
the  remark  made  by  Professor  Huxley  at  one  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  London  School  Board,  when 
discussing  the  question  of  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the 
clerk,  that  “  all  saving  of  expense  is  not  economy,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  waste ;  ”  and  it  may  very  well 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  Guardians  had  only  pro¬ 
perly  performed  their  duty  sooner,  much  of  the  expense 
which  must  now  of  necessity  be  incurred  in  providing 
hospital  accommodation  and  in  other  ways,  would  not 
have  been  avoided ;  and  whether  the  aggregate  cost  of 
^rrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  different  Vaccination 
Acts  for  the  several  years  during  which  they  have 
^Mpectively  been  in  force  would  not  have  been  far  less 
an  the  amount  of  the  expenses  which  will  now  fall 
Qpon  the  ratepayers. 

•  p****^^*^^  serious  as  their  responsibility  is,  the  Boards 
uardians  are  not  alone  responsible,  however,  for  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  association  known  as  the 
n  1-  accination  Leagpie  has,  no  doubt,  done  its  share 
inpi'H  ^  ®“®®bief,  by  employing  agents  in  persistently 
law  ??  c  classes  of  the  community  to  set  the 

®“®nce.  Nor  are  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Altb^  ouncil  and  the  Poor-law  Board  free  from  blame, 
esnpo^fi  •  attention  has  repeatedly  been  called, 
carrvi  ^  March  last,  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  as 

epidemf  threatened  again  to  break  out  as  an 
c,  they  seem  to  have  put  very  little  real  pressure 


upon  the  Guardians,  whilst  they  have  actually  in  some 
cases  reduced  the  number  of  public  vaccinators,  and 
have  thrown  a  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  vaccination 
by  ordering  that  it  should  only  be  performed  at  certaii^ 
stations.  In  Newington  the  number  of  vaccinators  has 
been  reduced  from  four  to  three,  and  this  in  spite,  strange 
to  say,  of  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians ; 
whilst  in  Islington  the  number  has  been  reduced  from 
eight  to  four.  No  inspector  of  vaccination  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Islington  until  Midsummer  last,  the  delay 
in  the  appointment  being  due  to  the  objections  which 
were  repeatedly  made  to  it,  and  the  various  obstacles 
which  were  from  time  to  time  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
being  made  by  the  Poor-law  Board.  Down  to  that 
date  there  were  5,317  defaulters  who  had  failed  to  send 
in  certificates  to  the  Registrars.  The  population  of  the 
parish  is  more  than  200,000,  and  the  number  of  births 
in  1869  was  7,483 ;  and,  taking  the  average  of  St  Luke’s, 
one  of  the  best  examples,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of 
public  vaccination  in  the  metropolis,  50  per  cent.,  or 
3,740  infants  should  be  vaccinated  at  the  public  stations 
in  Islington,  but  the  number  actually  vaccinated  is  less 
than  1,200  a-year.  The  inspector  has  at  present  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  arrears  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  “  He  has  not  visited  a 
single  child  bom  since.  He  has  not  prosecuted  any 
parent  for  non-compliance  with  the  law ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  doubtful  if  he  could  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Guardians  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  inspector’s  time  is 
taken  up  in  removing  objections  to  the  practice  of  vacci¬ 
nation,  and  on  this  point  he  thinks  that  he  has  been 
generally  successful,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
persons  who  persist  in  opposition.”  The  parish  of 
Islington  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  with  regard  to 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act; 
for  in  the  Registrar-General’s  Return  for  the  week 
ending  on  the  14th  ult.,  it  is  stated  that  the  notes 
appended  by  the  Registrar  of  St  John’s,  Westminster, 
to  his  return  evidence  a  most  deplorable  neglect  of 
vaccination  among  the  population.” 

No  explanation  is  afforded  of  the  reason  why,  as  he  is 
evidently  well  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  the  Registrar 
has  not  taken  and  does  not  take  steps  to  enforce  the 
Vaccination  Act.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question  whether 
the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  the  penalties  imposed  by 
it,  are  sufficiently  effective  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  voluntarily  complied  with ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  law  as  it  stands  should  be  search- 
ingly,  firmly,  and  conscientiously  administered.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Bridges  that  there  is  not 
a  single  union  or  parish  in  the  metropolitan  district 
which  is  entirely  unaffected  by  small-pox ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr  Grieve,  that  if 
the  most  stringent  measures  regarding  the  isolation  of 
the  sick  and  the  enforcement  of  vaccination  and  re» 
vaccination  are  not  now  taken,  the  sad  history  of  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Shoreditch  will  be  repeated  in  many 
of  our  metropolitan  parishes. 


WORSHIP  OF  IDLENESS. 

In  the  preface  with  which  Mr  Disraeli  recently  ushered 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  novels,  he  remarked  that  hk 
earlier  works  were  distinguished  by  recognising  “  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  government  of  nations  as  a  quality  not  less 
important  than  reason.”  This  proposition,  if  it  is  acquitted 
on  the  charge  of  being  grandiose,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
treated  as  commonplace.  Indeed  nobody  would  confine 
the  empire  of  imagination  to  politics,  for  its  sway  extends 
over  our  whole  social  life,  and  it  rules  the  innerm^t 
recesses  of  our  being.  Who  would  not  acknowledge  that 
“  imagination  in  the  constitution  of  matrimony  is  & 
quality  not  less  important  than  reason  ?  ^  ^ 

imagination,  stirred  up  by  adventure  and  fiction,  far  more 
than  to  wages  or  bounties,  that  we  owe  the  manning  of 
our  fleets  ?  What  but  an  overwhelming  tribute  to  the 
power  of  imagination  is  in  that  long-standing  question  in 
the  settlement  of  which  young  debaters  try  to  win  their 
gpurs^ _ whether  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  or  in 
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the  acquisition  of  an  object  ?  Indeed,  we  ^  are,  perhaps, 
never  more  the  slaves  of  imagination  than  in  the  search 
for  enjoyment.  It  dominates  over  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  scarcely  leaves  our  judgment  unaffected  even 
as  re^rds  the  present.  It  tampers  with  memory,  it 
drops  from  view  the  disagreeable  incidents  that  occurred, 
and  throws  a  glow  of  cheerfulness  over  what  was  at  the 
time  excessively  dull.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  the 
eagerness  of  many  emigrants  to  return  home  when  they 
have  made  a  small  fortune.  The  “  native  land  ”  falls  on 
a  credulous  ear ;  it  is  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  should  the  home-sick  patriot  obtain 
hia  desire,  and  return  after  years  of  absence,  how 
great  the  disappointment !  Eveiything  is  changed,  he 
hardly  recognises  his  native  place,  his  friends  are  scattered 
or  dead,  he  is  himself  unknown,  and  to  his  disgust  he 
finds  himself  nowhere  less  at  home  than  in  the  place  he 
had  always  called  his  own. 

To  imagination  must  be  ascribed  the  theory  of  happi¬ 
ness  cherished  by  so  many  hardworking  men,  to  retire 
on  a  competency  and  leave  the  cares  of  the  world  behind. 
They  are  so  familiar  with  over-fatigue,  so  oppressed  with 
the  danger  of  falling  behind  in  the  race  of  life,  that,  give 
them  an  assured  competency  free  from  harassing  anxiety, 
and  they  require  nothing  more  to  be  perfectly  happy. 
Sometimes  they  arc  right.  If  they  can  find  scope  for 
their  energies  in  new  cliannels,  in  charity,  in  religion,  in 
politics,  or  intellectual  pursuits,  they  may  open  up  in 
the  evening  of  their  days  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  The 
judges  in  America,  who  are  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Dench  w’hen  they  reach  sixty,  often  take  professional 
chairs  or  write  legal  text-boots,  and  some  of  the  best, 
such  as  those  of  Mr  Story,  have  been  produced  towards 
the  close  of  a  busy  life.  But  generally  men  who  have 
given  for  years  the  best  part  of  their  days  and  nights  to 
ledgers,  when  they  retire,  find  nothing  sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting  to  occupy  their  attention ;  time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  and  they  fall  victims  to  ennui  and 
dyspepsia.  The  excellent  candlemaker  who,  after 
acquiring  a  fortune,  gave  over  his  business,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  went  back  to  his  old  works  and  begged  to 
bo  allowed  to  dip  the  candles,  is  a  type  of  the  class.  It 
is  thus  by  the  misleading  influence  of  imagination  that 
industrious  men,  who  really  like  work,  who  cannot  in 
fact  live  without  it,  to  whom  idleness  is  a  more  severe 
punishment  than  tlie  treadmill,  look  upon  retirement  as 
the  reward  of  all  their  toils.  Although  no  race  suffers 
more  than  the  English  from  enforced  idleness,  yet  there 
is  no  ideal  pleasure  they  are  fonder  of  hugging.  Analyse  | 
the  aims  of  an  ordinary  Englishman,  and  they  all 
converge  towards  one  goal — idleness.  The  first  great 
ambition  of  an  English^mnn  is  to  keep  his  wife  and 
daughters  idle,  his  next  to  keep  himself  idle ;  but  the 
empvrean  of  bliss  is  to  amass  great  wealth  and  enable  a 
smaU  portion  of  his  descendants  to  live  in  idleness  for 
ever. 

The  motive  that  prompts  a  man  to  secure  a  refined 
leisure  for  the  fem^o  members  of  his  family  is  un¬ 
deniably  excellent.  Herein  he  differs  from  the  noble 
savages  who  run  wild  in  woods,  and  who  also  regard 
idleness  as  the  true  elysium,  but  prefer  to  keep  it  for 
themselves,  and  compel  their  women  to  do  all  the 
drudgery.  It  is  this  generous  spirit  that  forms  one  of 
the  most  evident  tokens  of  civilisation.  Civilised  men 
feed  the  weak ;  barbarians  eat  them.  In  savage  warfare 
women  are  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  like  the  cattle  or 
the  tents ;  the  invention  of  chivaliy  was  a  new  era  in 
the  play  of  hostile  passions.  To  help  women  instead  of 
oppressing  them ;  to  make  up  for  their  weakness  instead 
of  punishing  them  for  it,  was  a  much  higher  conception. 
To  be  sure,  it^  was  not  purely  disinterested.  It  was  a 
chanTO  rather  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  male 
selfishness.  No  savage  is  more  firmly  convinced  that 
women  are  made  for  his  esnecial  gratification — like  the 
fruit  of  apple-trees  or  the  neeces  of  sheep — than  is  the 
civilised  man.  But  what  gratifies  a 
primitive  New  Zealander — ruddy  health  and  good  looks 
—does  not  suffice  for  the  men  who  conquer  him.  Man 
haying  become  more  spiritual,  and  living  less  as  a  mere 
animal,  requires  a  more  intelligent  mate,  and  therefore 


cannot  treat  women  with  the  brutal  ferocity  of  savages. 
Whatever  the  reason  of  the  change,  however,  the  change 
itself  is  altogether  in  the  right  direction. 

All  our  feelings,  even  the  purest,  when  cultivated 
merely  for  the  pleasure  they  are  capable  of  yielding^ 
rapidly  degenerate.  The  corruption  of  the  b^t  is,  as 
Aristotle  said,  the  worst.  It  is  often  a  very  narrow  line 
that  divides  chivalry  from  injustice.  That  the  strength 
of  the  strong  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  weak  is  very 
fine ;  but  it  is  wicked  and  absurd  to  cripple  in  order  to 
help.  Hospitals  are  the  least  mischievous  of  all  our 
charities,  but  how  execrable  would  they  become,  if 
arrangements  were  made,  when  accident  failed,  to  supply  ' 
patients  by  breaking  their  limbs  !  To  feed  and  clothe 
the  poor  may  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  expending  surplus 
wealth,  but  first  to  rob  them,  or  to  forbid  their  workings 
is  egregious  folly  or  crime.  Even  in  war,  although  an 
army  deserves  credit  for  taking  care  of  the  enemy’s 
wounded,  it  would  certainly  be  very  much  better  that 
there  should  be  no  woundea.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  generosity  of  men  towards  women  is  not 
altogether  of  the  foolish  sort,  whether  they  do  not  make 
and  keep  women  helpless,  and  then  claim  extraordinary 
merit  for  helping  them.  To  resolve  this  question,  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  what  “  strength  ”  really 
means,  for  no  argument  can  lead  to  any  good  result  in 
which  so  vague  a  word  plays  a  leading  part.  Nowadays 
“  strength  ”  is  convertible  with  money :  he  that  has 
money  commands  the  service  of  men ;  he  that  has  not, 
must  be  thankful  for  whatever  he  gets.  Consequently,  to 
be  poor  is  to  be  weak,  to  be  rich  is  to  be  strong.  All 
power  is,  or  may  be  measured  by,  money-power.  Chivalry 
does  not  now  require  us  to  take  up  a  sword  and  put  on 
armour  in  defence  of  women.  The  noble  knight  has  given 
place  to  the  humbler,  but  far  more  efficient,  policeman ; 
the  shape  that  chivalry  assumes  in  an  industrial  state  of 
society  is  for  men  to  put  their  purses  at  the  disposal  of 
women.  To  make  money  for  women  to  spend  is  chivalry. 
Of  course,  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  such  chivalry 
is  impossible.  In  the  lower  ranks  every  woman  mus^ 
and  does,  earn  her  own  subsistence,  in  or  out  of  the 
family.  It  is  in  the  middle  class  that  the  grand  instinct 
begins  to  show  itself,  and  the  pride  of  men  is  to  keep 
women  in  not  inglorious  ease.  But  have  men  whereof 
to  boast  ?  They  forbid  women  entering  lucrative  occu¬ 
pations,  and  then  thank  heaven  that  they  are  so  generous 
as  to  support  them.  They  create  a  purely  artificial  help¬ 
lessness  to  win  the  pleasure  of  liberiity.  The  vaniiy  of 
good  works  is  never  more  misplaced  that  when  man 
exhausts  himself  in  toiling  to  achieve  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  while  he  is  simply  undoing,  to  a  small 
extent,  the  evil  consequence  of  his  own  folly  and  per¬ 
versity.  What  women  could  do  not  only  with  ease,  but 
with  great  satisfaction,  men  persist  in  doing  for  them 
with  infinite  trouble.  By  a  simple  division  of  labour, 
both  might  be  comfortable,  whereas,  by  monopolising  the 
task,  man  deprives  his  female  dependent  of  the  happiness 
accruing  from  real  and  useful  occupation,  and  wearies 
himself  out  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  three 
or  four.  In  an  industrial  state  idleness  is  an  anomaly 
and  an  evil.  But  gentility  prescribes  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  ladies  shall  be  of  as  little  use  as  possible. 
Their  paintings  are  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  the  mate-^ 
rial,  and  their  knitting  is  of  such  slight  value  that  it 
would  hardly  keep  them  from  beggary.  When  accident 
deprives  a  gentlewoman  of  her  natural  protectors,  she  is 
nearly  the  most  helpless  creature  in  the  world.  And  all 
this  for  the  vain  imagination  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to* 
keep  women  idle,  and,  if  not  absolutely  idle,  then  as  idle 
as  possible. 

So  deep-rooted  is  the  worship  of  idleness  that  men  are- 
ever  more  eager  to  leave  a  succession  of  idle  descendants 
than  to  bequeath  to  posterity  a  good  name.  The  ambition 
to  found  a  family  is  the  extreme  development  of  this  false 
religion.  It  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  greed 
is  rendered  insatiable.  The  most  luxurious  habits  can 
be  gratified  for  a  limited  amount  of  money ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  to  gather  a  fortune  that  one  cannot  use.  11^ 
might  therefore  be  expected  that  money-making  would! 
lead  to  a  surfeit,  that  the  cup  wculd  overflow  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  public.  We  find  in  America  that  the  ooc^ioned  by  the  war  is  not  added  a  widespread  plague, 
rrreat  merchants  delight  in  princely  gifts  for  public  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  men  that  the  smalbpoz 
objects.  By  such  munificence  the  Cornell  University  no^  raging  in  London  is  caused  by  virulent  seed  sown  in 
was  established,  the  only  pl®^  ^ where  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it  by  fugitives  from  Paris. 

icnrlcinff  man  whose  natural  funcUon  is  to  labour  not _ 

with  his  hands,  but  with  his  head,  can  overcome  the 

difficulty  of  his  position.  In  England  we  have  been  COBRESPONDENCB. 

almost  staggered  by  the  enormous  charities  of  Mr  Pea-  - 

body ;  we  also  hear  of  an  Englishman  leaving  six-and-a-  the  contagious  diseases  acts. 

half  millions  of  personal  property, -—but  not  to  the  public.  Sir, — A  case  showing  the  excessive  danger  of  the  Conta* 

j(ow,  an  American  merchant  is  in  general  satisfied  by  gious  Diseases  Acts  (W  omen)  to  respectable  girls  of  the  hum- 
making  a  moderate  provision  for  his  children  ;  he  has  no  bier  classes  has  iust  occurred  at  the  Police-court  and  County- 
disposition  to  accumulate  money  to  keep  his  descendants  court,  North  Shields.  The  local  papers  give  a  very  lengthy 
Hllflfor  ever.  If  he  were  to  found  a  family,  he  could  proceedings.  A  young  woman,  a  dressmidcer, 

never  raise  too  much ;  it  would  resemble  the  huge  gulf  respectable  parents  in  South  Shields, 

ne\er  raise  u*  «  „  ii  ®  went,  when  her  day’s  work  was  done,  across  the  river  Tyne, 

that  opened  np  in  Rome,  and  threaten^  to  swallow  up  to  meet  her  sweetheart,  the  capUin  of  a  vessel,  who  was 
the  whole  city.  An  armtocr^y  provides  a  means  by  expecting  hourly  to  sail,  and  who  had  appointed  a  place  and 
which  the  grasping  spirit  is  freed  from  all  checks ;  an  time  to  meet  her.  The  night  was  foggy,  and  he  could  not 
unbounded  field  is  provided  for  it.  The  natural  limit  to  leave  his  ship.  The  young  woman  waited  for  him,  walking 
selfishness,  which  in  its  lowest  form  is  seen  in  the  satiety  ^**d  down  the  thoroughfare  for  awhile,  and  going  to  the 
of  appetite,  is  removed ;  and  wealth,  which  if  distributed  fw^y  each  time  it  land^  its  passengers  to  see  whether  he 
in  small  rivulets  would  fertilise  the  country,  is  kept  in  policemen,  one  in  plain  clothes  and  the 

gmat  stagnant  ponds  corrupting  the  neighbonrh<x/ 

■  . —  ■  ■ '  ■»  police-station  and  locked  her  up  in  a  cell,  as  a  common  prosti- 

»  .  i.t  .  soliciting.  As  that  is  not  an  offence  for  which  the  bye- 

The  Trade  of  Kbligion.  -A  very  business-hke  state-  laws  of  North  Shields  allow  them  to  lock  up  women,  they 
ment  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  achievements  of  a  cele-  entered  in  the  charge-sheet  that  she  was  “  loitering  in  the 


brated  American  apostle,  and  of  their  commercial  results,  street  with  the  intention  of  committing  a  felony.”  Although 


appears  in  a  recent  number  of  Victoria  WoodhulVt  New 
York  Weekly : 

In  the  last  ten  months,  Mrs  Van  Cott,  the  lady  preacher  and 
evangelist,  who  has  just  left  Springfield  for  Wisconsin,  has 
preached  341  sermons,  held  296  prayer  meetings,  20  love-feasts, 
has  lectured  13  times,  travelled  5,918  miles,  has  written  543 
letters,  and  has  stood  np,  in  meeting,  preaching,  and  talking, 
1,421  houra  In  this  time  2,225  persons  have  presented  them- 
selres  at  the  altar  for  prayers,  of  which  number  1,500  have  joined 
the  Methodist  Church  on  probation.  How  many  of  the  balance 
have  been  converted  and  joined  other  churches  she  has  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  those  joining  the  Methodist  church  she  has  been 
enabled  to  keep  track  of  through  the  preachers.  Her  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  for  the  hours’  work  since  she  has  come  to  New 
England— the  first  three  months,  71  ic.  per  hour;  the  next  five,  | 
102^c. ;  and  since  that  time,  about  2  dollars  an  hoar. 

We  hold  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  trade  or  calling  that  they  choose,  and  to 
follow  it,  for  their  own  profit  or  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
without  any  obstacles  of  class  or  sex  ;  but  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished  that  the  women  of  our  own  country  will  find 
better  outlets  for  their  energy  than  the  trade  selected  by 
Mrs  Van  Cott  in  New  England. 

Vaobants.-— Mr  Goseben  promises  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
food  and  work  of  ”  casuals**  in  workhouses.  This  is  certainly 
wanted.  A  deputation  from  Kent,  which  waited  upon  the  Pre- 


she  begged  them  to  go  to  her  home,  or  to  some  of  the  many 
persons  she  named  as  acquainted  with  her,  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  they  locked  her  im  all  night,  and  took  her  before  the 
magistrates  next  day.  The  magistrates  next  day  discharged 
her,  because  her  aunt  testified  that  she  wrote  a  letter  for  her 
a  day  or  two  before,  reminding  her  sweetheart  of  his  promise 
to  meet  her  that  night,  and  saying  she  would  be  at  the  place 
appointed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  she  would  probably  have 
b^n  sent  to  Morpeth  gaol  for  a  month  with  hard  labour.  As 
it  was  her  health  gave  way  under  the  shock  she  had  received, 
and  she  had  to  be  attended  for  heart  disease  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  resume  her 
work.  Fortunately  she  was  courageous  enough,  and  had 
friends  enough,  to  enable  her  to  bring  an  action  against  the  two 
police-ofificers  for  false  imprisonment,  which  was  tried  in  the 
County-court  on  January  18tb,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  in 
her  favour,  with  damages  to  the  full  amount  claimed  (25^) 
and  costs  against  the  defendants.  Loud  applause  in  court 
greeted  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Had  North  Shields  been 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  (Women),  and  the  young 
woman  friendless,  she  would  doubUess  have  been  terrified 
into  signing  the  so-called  ”  voluntary  ”  submission,  and  would 
have  become  a  Government-made  prostitute,  to  be  outraged 
periodically,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  be  immured  for  an. 
indefinite  time  iu  prison  till  she  became  callous  to  her  fate  or 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  I  am,  &c.,  B.  H. 

Sir — Whether  the  tendency  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 

a  «  *  a*i_  _ A _ 


sident  of  the  Poor-law  Board  last  Tuesday,  represented  that  Acts  is  likely  to  be  in  the  dirwtion  of  improved  social 
the  vagrants  relieved  in  the  county  had  doubled  daring  the  naorality,  the  following  incident  will,  I  think,  show.  At  a 


■witn  a  night  s  lodging ;  in  others  more  than  twice  as  much ;  walking  across  Woolwich  Common  one  night,  not  long  since, 
and  though  everywhere  four  hours*  work  is  supposed  to  be  they  were  accosted  by  two  women,  who,  in  pressing 
required  in  return  for  this  food  and  lodging  the  work  is  claims  for  special  attention,  said  they  had  "their  mpers  and 
“rery  unequal.  The  tramp  cannot  be  detained  bevond  the  “  having  lately  come  from  the  Government 

four  hours  after  hia  Hraoirfoof  «  ,1  ‘p  1,  •  •  ^  *1.  HospitJ.  Some  doubts  being  expressed  as  to  their  possession 

overseer  la^  h  “  cunning,  or  the  were  at  once  produced,  and  one  of  the 

him.  If  p*  women  ^rted  with  hers  for  a  small  sum,  remarking  that  she 

mseii  tresh  for  a  good  afternoon  of  begging,  or  worse,  could  get  another  at  the  next  examination.  The  elder  woman 
^  e  much  hope  that  the  new  Bill  will  be  of  use  in  restrain-  refused  to  sell  her  "  health  bill,”  statiug  as  her  reason  that 
lug  the  comforts  of  this  most  mischievous  class  of  paupers,  every  Saturday  night  a  married  man  visited  her  who  always 

_  ^  ^  looked  at  it,  and  as  he  paid  her  well  and  regularly,  she  cou^ld 

The  Plaottx  aw  "d  •  j  i  not  afford  to  be  without  it  until  next  examination.  This 

the  Hague  and  anothpr  rl‘;  I  fact  illustrates  one  of  the  workings  of  the  Acts.  Sir,  is 

^  it  not  probable  that  the  wives,  for  whose  protection 

ir^v  \v  of  infectious  diseases  contracted  by  from  di^ase  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Acts  plead 

e  mg  in  railway  carriages  which  had  been  used  for  the  so  touchingly,  may  think  their  husbands  less  likely  to  remain 

^nveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war.**  This  is  faithful  when  temptetion  meets  theni  m 
only  what  might  be  expected.  Indeed,  there  is  too  much  Government  security  from^  the  penalties  of  vice  ? 


^nveyanw  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war.**  This  is 
^  expected.  Indeed,  there  is  too  much 


.  - — o  •  w-apwwu.  xnaeea,  mere  is  voo  muen  — — -  —  t 

Enmn/.  ®  disease  has  not  already  been  spread  abroad,  and  effect  on  our  sons  and  brothers  ae  well  as  on  our  husbands. 
wUl  be  lucky  if  to  the  ghastly  mischiefs  already  Iam,&c.i  A  Sobscbibkb. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  events  about  to  take  place 
during  the  next  few  days  will  be  of  a  nature  to  allay  the 
uncertainty  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  that  some 
definite  intelligence  regarding  the  political  crisis  may  be 
received  ;  for,  at  the  present  time,  as  shown  by  the  business 
done  during  the  week,  those  interested  in  monetary  affairs 
exhibit  not  the  least  inclination  to  enter  into  important 
transactions.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in 
prices,  and  those  which  have  occurred  have  been  very  slight 
and  principally  attributable  to  the  half-monthly  settlement ; 
any  advance  being  but  for  a  short  time,  and  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  corresponding  decline. 

The  English  Funds  early  in  the  week  remained  dull, 
pending  a  contradiction  or  confirmation  of  the  demands 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Germans  as  terms  of  peace, 
but  on  the  news  of  Gambetta  s  resignation  rose  J,  which 
improvement,  however,  was  lost  on  the  report  of  a  new 
Paris  loan  for  8,000, OOOf.,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  new 
Argentine  Loan  is  only  postponed  for  a  few  days.  The 
prices  show  no  alteration  for  the  week.  Consols  being  quoted 
01 J  to  92  for  money  and  the  2nd  of  March. 

Operations  in  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  limited.  A 
considerable  amount  of  attention  has,  however,  been  paid 
to  French  and  German  scrips  ;  the  former,  after  touching 
par,  rapidly  improved  to  2  prem. ;  the  latter  has  improved  a 
further  ^  per  cent.  Argentine  Six  per  Cents,  have  risen 
^  per  cent.,  the  settlement  exhibiting  a  scarcity  of  stock. 
Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents,  of  1870  are  also  ^  per  cent, 
higher.  On  the  other  hand,  some  depression  is  noticeable 
in  Turkish  Bonds,  anxiety  being  still  felt  as  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Government.  In  other  respects,  values  are 
much  the  same  as  last  week. 

In  the  Bailway  department  the  dividends  declared  cannot 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  holders  of  this  class  of 
security;  and,  although  some  of  the  more  sanguine  operators 
for  the  rise  profess  to  be  disappointed  with  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  the  Great  Eastern,  and  the  London  and 
North-Western  dividends,  considerable  reinvestments  will, 
no  doubt,  be  made  on  the  paymert  of  them.  The 
traffic  returns  are  again  good,  and  the  rates  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  to  the  next  account  are  light.  The  fluctuations 
are  inconsiderable.  North-Eastern  Consols  have  advanced 
If,  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield  but  Great  Northern  A 
Stock  has  relapsed  1^,  and  Great  Eastern  a  further  f.  The 
Great  Eastern  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  If  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  against  1  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  half  of 
1869.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  dividend  is  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent.,  as  against  Gf  per  cent.,  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  is  at  the  rate  of  7f  per  cent.,  as  against 
7  per  cent. 

The  American  Market  has  been  very  inactive  all  the 
week ;  prices  of  United  States*  Bonds  are  almost  un¬ 
changed.  Eries  have  been  dull,  and  are  about  §  lower. 
Atlantic  Bonds  and  Debentures  are  f  lower. 

'"The  fifteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank  (Limited) 
was  held  on  Tuesday ;  a  dividend  of  6g.  per  share  was 
declared,  being  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Glasgow  and  Cape 
Briton  (Nova  Scotia)  Coal  and  Bail  way  Company  (Limited). 
The  capital  is  100,000f.,  in  10,000  shares  of  lOZ.  each. 
The  directors  are  highly  respectable. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91  15-16  to  92  1-16  for  tho  Account. 

Foroign  Securities Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  901  to  90|; 


90  to90f ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  1867,  30^  to  30i  ;  Turkish 

to  ^  ^ 

Railway  Shares: — Brighton,  43i  to  433  ;  Caledonian,  87i  to 
88f ;  Great  Eastern,  39  to  39f  ;  Great  Western,  73f  to  73A ;  Great 
Northern  A,  133  to  134 ;  London  and  North-Western,  1291  to 
129};  Metropolitan,  661  to  66};  Midland,  127}  to  127};  North- 
Eastern  Consols,  1474  to  1474;  Sheffield,  464  to  46  ;  and  South- 
Eaatern  784  to  78}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  74 to  76; 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  121  to  123;  British  Indian  Tele- 
graph,  74  to  7};  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  7}  to  7}  ;  Falmouth 


!  and  Malta,  9}  to  9};  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  13}  to  W, 
Hudson’s  Bay,  8}  to  84 ;  India  Rubbers,  62  to  63 ;  Ottomjn 
Banks,  11}  to  llg ;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  26}  to26|. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

•  0  -- 

ENGLAND : 

/etruary  3.— Mr  T.W.  Robertson,  the  dramatist,  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-two. 

Fehruary  7.— Mr  Edward  Archer  Wilde,  the  father  of  Lord 
Penzance,  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

F^rtiary  9. — Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Melville,  Canon  of  St  Paul’s,  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

FRANCE ; 

Febntary  4. — The  Government  of  National  Defence  in  Paris 
issued  a  decree  annulling  M.  Gambetta’s  decree  on  January  81. 

February  5.— That  decree  having  been  conveyed  to  Bordeaax 
by  M.  Emmanuel  Arago  and  others,  M.  Gambetta  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Government. 

Febrvxiry  6. — M.  Arago,  by  the  decree  of  the  Government  of 
National  Defence,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Minister  of  War  ad  interim. 

February  7.-- M.  Arago  issued  the  following  circular  to  the 
prefects :  “  You  are  aware  that  persons  belonging  to  families  who 
have  reigned  over  France  are  iaeligiblo  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
April  10,  1832,  and  of  June  9,  1848.  A  decree  issued  to-day 
extends  these  provisions  to  the  Bonapartist  family.  Be  carefnl 
that  these  laws  and  decrees  be  vigorously  adhered  to.” 

February  8. — Representatives  were  elected  throughout  the 
country  for  the  National  Assembly. 

February  10. — Arrangements  were  concluded  at  Versailles  for 
prolonging  the  armistice  one  week  beyond  the  time  previously 
specified. 

AUSTRIA : 

February  1. — Baron  Eotvos,  Minister  of  Education  at  Pestb, 
died.  “  He  was  born,”  says  the  Eastern  Budget^  “  at  Ofen  in  1818, 
and  although  a  sincere  Hungarian  patriot,  he  M ways  sympathised 
warmly  with  the  Germans,  among  whom  he  was  well  known  and 
esteemed  both  in  his  native  town  and  elsewhere.  After  studying 
law  at  Pesth,  and  producing  two  plays  which  were  acted  with 
success  on  the  Hungarian  stage,  Eotvos  undertook  to  introduce  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  antiquated  institutions  which  still  nre- 
vailed  among  his  countrymen,  and  which  he  cleverly  satirisea  ia 
his  celebrated  novel  ‘  The  Village  Notary.*  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  reforms  of  1848,  was  one  of  the  first  to  agitate  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Hungarian  Jews,  and  defended  with  much 
eloquence  the  Germans  against  the  attacks  of  his  fellow-deputies 
during  the  important  debates  of  1861.” 

PABLUMENT. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  The  following  was  the 
most  important  clause  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  as  regards  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country :  **  At  different  times,  several 
questions  of  importance  have  arisen,  which  are  not  yet  adiusteiL 
and  which  materially  affect  the  relations  between  the  Unitea 
States  and  the  territories  and  people  of  British  North  America. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  which  concerns  the  fisheries,  calls  for 
early  settlement,  lest  the  possible  indiscretion  of  individuals  should 
impair  the  neighbourly  understanding  which  it  is  on  all  grounds  so 
desirable  to  cherish  and  maintain.  I  have  therefore  engaged  in  ami¬ 
cable  communications  with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  .In 
order  to  determine  the  most  convenient  mode  of  treatment  for  these 
matters,  I  have  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  joint  Commissioo ; 
and  I  have  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  President,  that  this  Com* 
mission  shall  be  authorised  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  American  claims 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will,  by  common  consent,  inclnde  all  claims  for  compense- 
tion  which  have  been  or  may  be  made  by  each  Govemment,  or  by 
its  citizens,  upon  the  other.”  Various  measures  of  domestic  reform 
were  promised,  the  first  being  the  question  of  military  reorganisir 
tion.  The  lessons  of  military  experience  afforded  by  the  present  war 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  The  time  appears  appro¬ 
priate  for  turning  such  lessons  to  account  by  efforts  more  decisive 
than  heretofore  at  practical  improvement.  In  attempting  tbie 
you  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  special  features  in  the  pofi* 
tion  of  this  country,  so  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  people,  and  if  the  changes  from  a  less  to  a  more  effective  and 
elastic  system  of  defensive  military  preparations  shall  be  found 
to  involve,  at  least  for  a  time,  an  increase  of  various  chargui» 
your  prudence  and  patriotism  will  not  grudge  the  cost,  as  long  as 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  end  is  important,  and  the  meant 
judicious.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  laying  before  you  a  Bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  army  and  the  auxiliary  land  force*  of 
the  Crown,  and  I  hardly  need  commend  it  to  your  anxious  and 
impartial  consideration.” 

The  Address  was  moved  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  Lord  West* 
minster,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Major  Hamilton  wM 
mover,  and  Mr  Samuel  Morley  was  seconder,  of  the  Address  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Disraeli  complained  that  the  in* 
activity  of  the  Government  had  indirectly  caused  the  commenoe* 
ment  of  the  war  with  France  and  Germany,  as  it  might  have  been 
averted  by  English  threats  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
At  the  same  time  he  represented  that  England  was  qnite  unfit  for 
war  in  its  present  state  of  military  incapacity.  Ue  promised  the 
support  of  his  party  in  passing  a  good  army  BilL 


"it. 
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The  Financier  notes  the  following  fluctuations  in  prices  on  the 
Qfock  Exchange  last  year :  The  highest  price  touched  by  Consols 
•  ifl:0  was  94i,  and  the  lowest  88i,  showing  a  total  fluctuation 
**}  g  gy  cent.  In  1869  the  fluctuation  was  only  2^,  and  in  1868 
As  regards  Foreign  Government  Stocks,  five  fluctuated  in 
*rice  to  the  extent  of  more  than  20  per  cent. ;  thus  Danubian 
E.  ht  per  Cents,  varied  to  the  extent  of  22  per  cent. ;  Turkish 
Rnnds  of  1869,  22;  and  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  Turkish  Six  per 
Cents,  of  1866,  and  Egyptian  of  1868,  20J  each.  The  undermen¬ 
tioned  Stocks  varied  to  the  extent  of  between  10  and  20  per  cent, 
in  price ;  namely,  Italian  Bonds  of  1861, 17;  Peruvian,  16;  Egyptian 
of  1864  14 ;  United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  13  ;  Argentine  and 
Russian  of  1870  and  1866,  11  each;  and  Dutch  Four  per  Cents., 
Spanish,  and  the  "Russian  Railway  Loans,  10  each.  Brazilian 
Bonds  of  1865,  Chilian  of  1867,  and  Portuguese  varied  during 
the  year  to  the  extent  of  9  per  cent,  in  price.  In  English  Railway 
Shares  the  fluctuations  were  as  follow :  In  London  and  South- 
Western,  9;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  12;  London  and  North- 
Western,  13;  Midland,  14;  Great  Northern,  16;  Great  Eastern, 
16*  Great  Western  and  Brighton,  17  each;  Caledonian  and 
South-Eastern,  18 each;  Metropolitan  District,  19;  Metropolitan, 
20*  Sheffield,  21 ;  North-Eastern,  25;  and  Great  Northern  “A,” 
27  per  cent.  Lombardo-Venetian  Railway  Shares  fluctuated  as 
much  as  9/.  per  share. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings 
now  opened  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  fully  up  to  the  mark 
of  its  predecessors.  Considerable  improvement  is  noticeable 
in  many  of  the  younger  artists  whose  names  first  became 
known  here,  while  each  year  more  painters  of  established 
reputation  join  the  list  of  exhibitors. 

One  new-comer  this  winter  is  Mr  F.  W.  Burton,  of  whose 
secession  from  the  “  Old  Water-colour  Society  ”  we  have 
already  spoken.  His  delightful  picture  “  La  Romania  ”  (172) 
is  hang  in  the  place  of  honour,  a  position  it  deserves  for  its 
good  drawing,  rich  colouring,  and  exquisite  rendering  of 
expression.  Mr  Poynter  sends  three  portraits  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  he  has  before  exhibited  in  the  gallery.  The 
best  of  these  is  that  of  Lady  Wensleydale  (263).  The 
modelling  and  painting  of  the  face  and  hands  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  are  wonderful  in  their  tenderness,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  old  age  are  felt  and  expressed.  The  lifelike  appearance, 
and  the  expression  so  full  of  character,  convince  us  of  the 
faithfnlness  of  the  portrait.  This  picture,  like  several  of 
Mr  Poynter’s  portraits,  is  rather  too  crowded.  Flowers,  fans, 
china,  &c.,  in  such  profusion,  beautifully  painted  'as  they 
are.  produce  a  restless  eflfect,  and  detract  from  the  importance 
and  interest  of  the  face.  Some  delightful  little  landscapes 
by  this  painter,  full  of  truth  and  artistic  feeling,  will  be 
found  npon  the  screens.  Mr  Marks,  one  of  the  newly- 
elected  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  represented  by 
“  Thoughts  of  Christmas,'*  a  picture  in  which  **  Good 
Friar  ^  Dan "  contemplates  with  much  satisfaction  his 
fattening  pigs.  The  scene  is  a  fine  English  beech  wood, 
and  among  the  trunkik  of  the  trees,  which  themselves  have 
a  porcine  look,  are  seen  the  doomed  animals.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  painting  are  good,  and  the  humorous  suggestion 
01  sleepy,  sleek  satiety,  in  both  friar  and  pigs,  is  such  as 
could  only  be  given  by  Mr  Marks. 

Opposite  this  work  hangs  Miss  Spartali's  picture,  “  Anti- 
gone  giving  burial  rites  to  the  body  of  her  brother 
oynices"  (76).  In  this  drawing  Miss  Spartali  has  far 
Burpa^d  anything  she  has  yet  exhibited.  Poetical  senti- 
men  hw  never  been  wanting  in  this  lady's  work,  but  the 

more  natural  and  of  a  stronger 
than  has  been  sometimes  discernible.  The  composi- 
n  IS  carefully  studied  and  good,  and  much  delicate  sense 
in  ^  The  general  tone  of  colour,  admirable 

w  also  in  tune  with  the  subject ;  while  the  nature 
V j  .  ®  andscape,  the  cloudy  sky,  and  the  weird  look  of  the 

hovering  round,  all  tend  to  strengthen  the 
effect  produced  by  the  scene. 

aJw  ^870”  (57),  by  Mr 

repay  close  examination.  The 
are  nvL.  v  varied  faces  and  expressions 

of  thii  di’ff  ioteresting  is  it  to  read  the  characters 

the  persons  in  this  busy  and  excited  crowd  on 

cleverna.o^^*’ ^  news  strikes  them.  Great 

The  colnni.^  wplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures. 

m  peculiar,  and,  though  not  unpleasant,  seems  to 


lack  harmony.  **  The  Orchard  **  (’344),  representing  some 
young  ladies  in  an  orchard  in  full  blossom,  is  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  clever,  but  not  equal  to  the  other  drawing. 
The  difference  in  mode  of  treatment  and  finish  between  the 
faces  and  the  dresses  of  the  girls  is  disagreeable  in  effect. 

Mr  S.  Solomon's  **  Mystery  of  Faith  "  (89)  shows  again 
his  power  of  painting  gorgeous  silver  and  gold  stuffs.  The 
face  of  the  young  priest  elevating  the  holy  vessel,  in  which 
is  the  symbol  of  his  faith,  is  striking  in  its  expression  of 
religious  ecstasy.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  legitimate  water¬ 
colour  drawings  to  place  beside  them  Mr  Napier  Hemy’s 
**  Cinderella  and  her  Sister."  At  first  sight  this  drawing 
has  the  appearance  of  an  oil-painting,  but  on  nearer  exami¬ 
nation  it  is  found  to  be  water-colour,  but  painted  on  canvas 
and  executed  entirely  in  thick  body-colour.  We  prefer  Mr 
Hemy’s  truthful  and  artistic  river-scones  to  this  rather 
crude,  though  undoubtedly  clever,  attempt  at  the  style  of 
some  of  our  earlier  pre-Raphaelites.  ^  Spencer  Stan¬ 
hope’s  White  Rabbit  ”  (248)  may  be  spoken  of  together 
with  the  last-named  picture.  Mr  Stanhope  shows  his  usual 
poetical,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rather  forced  mediaeval 
sentiment.  Both  works  show  considerable  feeling  for  rich 
decorative  colouring.  Mr  Donaldson  is  a  painter  whose 
works  show  yearly  less  eccentricity,  without  any  loss  of 
power  or  originality,  An  Ecclesiastical  Question  "  repre¬ 
sents  a  group  of  priests  discussing  a  knotty  point.  The 
characterisation  and  expressions  are  admirable.  Mr  Donald* 
son  also  sends  some  landscapes  which  are  striking  and 
clever,  but  are  still  rather  crude  and  untrue  in  colour. 

On  the  screens  hang  two  wonderful  little  studies  (489 
and  500)  by  Mr  Fortuny,  which  in  their  exqui.site  finish 
remind  the  spectator  of  Meissonier ;  also  one  of  Mr  G.  D. 
Leslie's  bewitching  young  ladies— •“  Celia  "  (583).  The 
face  is  full  of  the  charm  which  this  painter  has  the  secret 
of  delineating,  and  the  treatment  of  the  dress  and  acces¬ 
sories  is  artistic. 

From  foreign  artists  we  have  by  M.  Gerome  a  cleverly 
composed  but  badly-coloured  picture  of  the  unappreciative 
Florentines  jeering  at  Dante  as  he  passes  by  them ;  and 
by  M.  F.  Willems,  of  Brussels,  **  The  Widow  ”  (616),  repre¬ 
senting  a  lady  in  deep  mourning  contemplating  the  portrait 
of  her  dead  husband.  The  pathos  of  the  drawing  is 
natural  and  touching  in  its  extreme  reticence.  It  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  usual  manner  in  which  such  subjects 
are  treated  by  the  English  artists  who  attempt  them. 

Mr  W.  Crane’s  name  is  intimately  associated  with  these 
exhibitions.  His  undoubted  poetical  and  artistic  feeling 
brought  his  earlier  works  into  prominent  notice,  and  year 
by  year  a  certain  affectation,  which  interfered  with  his 
success  at  first,  became  less  marked.  Signs  of  it  still  remain 
in  the  drawing  of  some  of  the  tree-tops,  where  the  attempt 
at  over-gracefulness  at  the  expense  of  truth  reminds  us  of 
the  purism  of  some  early  Italian  art.  The  sentiment  of 
“  The  Red  Cross  Knight"  (320)  and  “  A  Derbyshire  Clough 
‘(370)  is  very  delightful  and  tender,  and  the  colouring 
though  rather  monotonous,  pur©  and  good.  The  landscapes 
have  an  imaginative  charm  which  reminds  us  of  Mr  Morris’s 
“  Earthly  Paradise." 

Landscape  has  always  been  a  strong  point  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  and  we  have  this  year  a  goodly  show.  Mr  J.  0. 
Moore’s  views  of  Italian  scenery  are  as  full  as  ever  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  artistic  feeling.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
“  St  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican,  from  Monte  Mario."  A  littlo 
study,  called  ^‘My  Suburban  Garden  "  (270),  by  this  artist, 
should  not  be  missed.  Mr  J.  H.  Moore  sends  several  of 
his  vigorous  English  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  among  which 
“Putting  off  to  a  Wreck”  (76)  is  worth  careful  study. 
The  modelling  and  texture  of  the  rent  but  threatening 
clouds  are  beyond  anything  even  Mr  Moore  has  yet  done. 
Mr  A,  Severn’s  most  important  and  best  work,  “  xlftor  Rain 
in  the  Highlands  "  (268),  represents  a  swollen  stream  rush¬ 
ing  through  a  bridge,  foaming,  eddying,  and  piling  itself 
into  heaps.  The  life  and  motion  of  the  water  are  admi¬ 
rably  felt  and  depicted.  “  The  Sea  at  Scarborough  "  (27) 
is  original,  and  shows  knowledge  of  the  sea  in  which 
Mr  Severn  has  few  equals  among  living  painters.  Tho 
task  he  has  set  himself  of  drawing  large  waves  breaking 
against  a  sea-wall,  and  being  thrown  back  on  one  anotbmv 
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out  at  the  Princess’s  ;  **  The  Nightingale,”  at  the  Adelphi ; 
and,  quite  lately,  “  War,”  at  the  St  James’s,  were 
failures :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr  Eobertson’s  career  since 
he  first  became  at  all  known  has  been  marked  by  continual 
increase  of  reputation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
the  disparaging  criticisms  called  forth  by  his  great  popu¬ 
larity  contain  much  truth  ;  and  while  granting  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  the  work  of  the  comedies  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
interesting  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  marked  favour  with 
which  they  were  received  by  very  critical  audiences.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  knowledge  of  stage  management  and  effects 
gained  during  actual  practice  as  an  actor  was  of  great  use ; 
nevertheless  this  experience  did  not  save  its  possessor  from 
failures  as  conspicuous  as  his  successes.  Mr  Bobertson  was 
essentially  a  man  of  his  age.  Superior  to  his  public,  he 
was  yet  not  so  far  above  them  as  to  be  incomprehensible. 
In  his  light  cynicism,  in  his  touches  of  pathos,  instantly 
relieved,  before  they  became  too  serious,  by  a  humorous 
word,  and  in  his  realistic  and  rather  sceptical  tendencies, 
he  reflected  the  tone  of  mind  of  a  large  portion  of  modem 
society.  As  long  as  he  wrote  in  accordance  with  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  his  genius,  he  was  sure  of  the  immediate  sympathy 
and  appreciation  of  his  audience.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  general  the  judgment  of  the  public  on  a  first  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  new  play  is  often  reversed  on  appeal  to 
other  audiences.  This  was  never  the  case  with  Mr 
Robertson.  The  verdicts  of  first  nights  were  without 
fail  endorsed  by  the  public  at  large.  Condemnation,  when 
pronounced,  was  always  from  the  beginning  as  swift  and  un¬ 
equivocal  as  praise.  The  failure  of  “Shadow  Tree  Shaft”  and 
“The  Nightingale  ’’has  been  attributed,  we  think  in  error,  to 
the  fact  that  these  pieces  were  not  played  by  the  company 
supposed  to  have  been  specially  educated  by  the  author. 
The  real  cause  was  that  in  them  he  attempted  to  write  that 
with  which  he  had  no  real  sympathy.  The  vulgar  interest 
of  sensational  melodrama  could  have  had  no  real  charm  for 
the  writer  of  “  Caste  ”  and  “  School.”  The  indifferent 
reception  accorded  to  “War”  was  partly  owing  to  its 
unfortunate  association  with  contemporary  events,  but  in 
much  greater  measure  to  the  feebleness  of  the  work, 
which  wo  now  know  to  have  been  attributable  to  the  sad 
state  of  the  author’s  health. 

Mr  Bobertson  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  great  attention 
to  the  stage  management  of  his  plays.  Without  detracting 
from  the  merit  due  to  the  refined  acting  of  the  excellent 
company  which  Mrs  Bancroft  has  managed  to  get  together, 
it  may  be  said  that  many  important  details  of  stage 
arrangement  and  “  business  ”  were  suggested  by  the  dra¬ 
matist.  These  points  were  studied  from  scenes  in  real  life, 
and,  although  often  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  never 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  designed.  As  one  instance  of 
this  we  may  mention  the  story  of  thp  arrival  of  the  news 
of  D’Alroy’s  death  in  “  Caste,”  told  by  Polly  Eccles.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  touching  account  of  the  reception  of  the 
sad  tidings  by  George’s  widow,  each  person  on  the  stage 
makes  some  slight  movement,  a  turn  of  the  head,  a  droppiog 
of  the  hand,  a  drawing-in  of  the  breath — something  which 
suggests  a  breaking  of  the  spell  of  attention.  The  effect 
produced  is  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
interest  of  the  characters  before  us  in  the  tale. 

Another  most  important  element  in  Mr  Robertson’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  his  power  of  seeing  the  capabilities  of  a  player,  and 
suiting  him  with  a  part.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  he  displayed  so  much  caution  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  He  was  rather  too  apt  to  repeat  some  of  the  traits 
of  a  successful  character  in  subsequent  parts  written  for  the 
same  actor.  This  tendency  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  Mrs  Bancroft,  whose  impersonations  were  thus 
forced  to  have  a  too  strong  family  likeness. 

The  loss  of  Mr  Bobertson  is  the  most  serious  one  our 
stage  could  have  met  with.  He  had  gained  the  ear  of  the 
public,  and  used  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  refinement 
and  art.  Even  during  the  few  years  of  his  popularity  a 
distinct  improvement  in  public  taste  is  noticeable ;  while 
the  effect  of  his  style  is  discernible  in  most  of  the  comedies 
lately  produced.  We  hope  the  seed  he  has  sown  may  con* 
tinue  to  grow,  and  that  the  pitifully  degraded  condition 
through  which  our  drama  has  been  passing  will  give  way 
to  a  better  and  healthier  state  of  things. 


is  one  of  extreme  diflSculty,  and  the  artist  may  be  pardoned 
if  in  his  attempt  to  represent  certain  important  facts  he 
has  missed  some  of  the  more  superficial  points.  The  per¬ 
spective  of  the  wall  wants  looking  to. 

Mr  A.  Ditchfield’s  landscapes  have  all  their  usual  re¬ 
fined  and  artistic  charm.  It  is  astonishing  with  how  few 
elements  this  artist  can,  by  the  infusion  of  subtle  imaginative 
feeling,  make  a  picture.  Mr  Field  Talfourd  shows  in 
every  touch  the  true  sentiment  of  an  artist  for  landscape. 
Delicacy  and  truth  of  tone,  and  reticent  husbanding  of 
force,  are  visible  in  all  his  work.  His  key  of  colour  is 
pHcbed  low,  and  his  scale  is  not  usually  extensive,  but  not 
a  single  note  is  wasted. 

Madame  Bodichon  sends  a  powerful  study  called  “  The 
Sea  at  Hastings — Afternoon”  (246),  and  other  works,  well 
painted,  and  full  of  truth  to  nature. 

Mr  Livett’s  careful  and  refined  work  is  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  studious  refusal  of 
the  artist  to  court  popular  favour.  His  work  will,  how¬ 
ever,  repay  careful  attention. 

Other  landscapes,  which  are  worthy  of  examination  for 
merits  of  different  kinds,  are  those  by  Messrs  Hamilton 
Macallum,  O.  A.  Storey,  Harry  Goodwin,  Harry  0.  Leslie, 
Camille  Vernode,  J.  H.  Wallis,  Frank  Walton,  J.  Skill, 
Leonard,  and  others.  Mr  Britton  Riviere  sends  some 
humorous  pictures  of  animals.  Of  these  the  best  are 
**  Entanglements  ”  (556),  representing  a  small  kitten  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  entanglement  with  a  skein  of  silk,  and 
“  Expectation  ”  (559),  a  scene  in  a  pig-stye,  of  which  the 
two  occupants  watch  with  interest  the  approach  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  their  food.  Mr  Wallis’s  “  Study  of  a  Horse  ” 
(145)  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  points  of  a 
horse,  and  a  delicate  power  of  drawing.  The  colour  of  the 
•ky  in  this  little  picture  is  unfortunate. 

Flowers  and  fruit  are  exhibited  in  abundance.  First 
among  the  painters  of  these  subjects  are  the  names  of  Miss 
Helen  Coleman  and  Miss  Caroline  Eastlake.  The  styles  of 
these  ladies  are  so  different  as  to  make  comparison  difficult. 
Mias  Coleman  secures  great  effect  by  a  free  use  of  body- 
colour,  but  we  consider  Miss  Eastlake’s  method  of  work  the 
more  legitimate.  No.  611,  “Sketch  of  Sweet  William,” 
ia  a  good  specimen  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  her 
execution. 


ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

'‘War ’’having  proved  unsuccessful,  it  has  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  Dance’s  comedy,  “  Naval  Engagements,”  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  rather  old-fashioned  play  goes  well  enough, 
Mr  W.  Farren  playing  the  part  of  Admiral  Kingston  with 
much  cleverness  and  finish.  On  Thursday  evening  a  new 
burlesque,  “Vesta,”  was  produced.  The  book,  by  Mr 
Farnie,  is  not  amusing,  and  apparently  but  little  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  performance  is  meant  to  depend  on  the  writing. 
Borne  of  the  situations  are  funny  in  a  broad  way.  The 
scenery  and  dresses  are  striking  and  effective,  and  there  is 
rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  dancing  and  singing, 
both  of  a  superior  kind.  Mrs  John  Wood  plays  and 
sings  with  unflagging  energy,  and  certainly  bears  the 
weight  of  the  piece  on  her  shoulders.  The  rest  of  the 
acting  is  not  remarkable.  The  burlesque  was  well  received, 
many  of  the  songs  and  dances  being  redemanded. 


THOMAS  W.  ROBERTSON. 

The  playwright  whom,  of  all  others,  our  day  could  ill 
afford  to  lose,  died  yesterday  week,  and  was  buried  on 
Thursday,  only  forty-two  years  old,  and  but  five  years  after 
bis  worth  had  begun  to  be  recognised  by  the  public  whom 
be  taught  and  amused. 

Mr  Robertson  began  life  as  an  actor,  but,  being  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  took  to  writing  light  articles  and  stories  for  maga- 
xines  and  dramatic  criticisms  for  an  illustrated  paper  in 
London.  In  1865,  “Society,”  after  being  refused  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  was  produced  by  Mrs  Bancroft  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s.  It  had  a  long  run,  and  was  followed  by 
“Ouiv,”  “  Caste,”  “  Play,”  “  School,”  and  “  M.P.,”  at  the 
same  theatre.  “  Home,”  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
“  Dreams,’*  at  the  Gaiety,  were  also  among  his  successful 
plays.  Some  pieces,  notably  “  Shadow  Tree  Shaft,”  brought 
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literary.  That  trust  was  well  grounded.  Bishop  Cotton’s 

■  0 —  estimable  character  became  a  centre  of  healthy  life  amid 

BISHOP  COTTON.  I  the  too  often  corrupt  conditions  of  society  in  Bengal. 

„f  Georot  Eduiard  l^xeh  Cotton,  D.D^  sithop  of  Calcutta,  He  was  a  shining  Ught  among  Christians,  and  the  light 
Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  that  came  from  him  helped  other  Christians  to  shine ; 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  Cotton.  Longmans.  and  thereby  the  chances  of  improved  intercourse  between 

The  nainful  circumstance  of  Bishop  Cotton’s  death  is  Europeans  and  Hindus^  were  increased.  Above  all,  ho 
f  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  are  intei*ested  in  the  ^^<^6  it  one  of  his  principal  cares  to  promote  education 
^^Ifare  of  India ;  and  this  memoir  of  him,  begun  by  his  India.  As  a  bishop,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should 
Tvnd  Dean  Staley,  and  completed  by  his  wife,  will  greatly  favoured  the  State-aided  religious  schools, 

^?tract  many  readers.  Some  it  will  disappoint.  Dr  which  are  doing  questionable  work  throughout  the 
Pntton  was  a  very  able  and  a  veiy  amiable  man  ;  and  country .  But  he  also  was  a  good  friend  to  that  higher 
Xerv  sood  man’s  life  is  worth  reading.  Yet  the  im-  education  which  is  helping  more  than  anything  else  to 
pression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  book  is  that  this  good  benefit  the  native  population.  Mrs  Cotton  says  ; 
man’s  life  was  to  a  great  extent  wasted.  It  may  perhaps  be  safely  and  correctly  said  that  the  Bishop 

TTfl  was  bom  at  Chester  in  1813,  educated  at  West-  most  congenial  and  satisfactory  point  of  contact  with 

no  1  cuA  Hindus  through  thc  surc  and  firm  pEths  wH ich  a  liberal  cduca- 

minster  and  Cambndge,  and  836  appointed  an  opened.  He  ever  cherished  the  sound  and  solid  intellec- 

assistant-master  at  Kugby,  under  Ur  Arnold.  In  Jo52  tual  training  involved  in  the  theory  of  that  higher  education  which 
he  was  made  head-master  of  Marlborough  College,  and  has  now  full  play  in  India,  as  the  main  instrument  for  bracing 
in  1858  the  See  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to  him.  Bishop  invigorating  the  native  mind,  and  securing  that  mental  dis- 

Wilson  had  tried  desperately  to  extend  Christianity  in  '?elpt\n?e‘eUh“ro?^^^ 

India,  and  Mr  Cotton  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and  among  such  facts  he  of  course  classed  those  which  belong 
Dean  Stanley,  when  consulted  by  him  as  to  the  ad  visa-  to  Christianity  and  its  history  in  the  world.  In  his  fearless 
bility  of  accepting  the '  offer,  said :  **  There  are  two  advocacy  of  all  broad  educational  measures  ;  in  his  efforts  to 

oualifications  indispensable  to  a  Bishop  of  Calcntta,  in^go^te  edncation  adminwtered  by  mission- 

quaiiuottbiu  o  JO  V  .  ^  j  i,  aries ;  and  to  influence,  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  that  educa- 

which  are  possessed  by  very  few,  but  are  possessed^  by  ^hich  is  in  the  bands  of  the  State,  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
you ;  one  is  the  power  of  understanding  the  old  religions  tion  in  reference  to  the  native  community  is  mainly  to  be  found, 
of  India;  the  other  is  the  power  of  dealing  fairly  and  But  the  more  indirect  influence  exercised  by  the  force  of  a 

kindly  by  the  different  Christian  communities.  There-  steadfast  and  so  true,  cannot  be  overlooked.  As 

r  ^  ^  i.  »»  Bishop  Hebers  name  is  to  this  day  remembered  and  venerated  by 

fore  you  must  take  it.  Both  qualifications  doubtless  Christians  in  India  outside  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  communion, 

existed ;  and  the  second  certainly  appeared  in  all  the  so  it  is  certain  that  Bishop  Cotton’s  name  will  be  handed  on 

work  of  the  new  bishop.  With  admirable  tact  he  through  many  generations  of  Asiatics,  whether  Christians  or  not, 

smoothed  over  the  jealousies  of  rival  missionary  societies,  ^ho  desired  that,  in  default  of  higher  grounds  of  union, 

shamed  frivolous  and  conceited  chaplains  out  of  their 

n  ncxion  between  men  of  ainerent  races,  nationalities,  and  religions. 

folly,  and  attached  to  liimseli  dissenters  as  well  as  'phe  highest  hopes  entertained  in  1858  by  friends  in  behalf  of  the 
orthodox  churchmen.  Almost  the  only  evidence,  how-  Bishop  pointed  to  his  fitness,  at  a  peculiar  crisis,  “  to  heal  the 
ever,  of  his  “  understanding  the  old  religions  of  India,”  wounds  and  assuage  the  strifes  ”  caused  by  the  recent  mutiny, 

was  in  his  leaving  them  alone.  In  one  of  his  pastorals,  5”^-  *  “  large-hearted  philanthropy,  bounded  by  no 

nr  j  li.  'xu  •  j  1*  distinctions  of  race  or  creed.  After  he  was  gone,  the  verdict 

says  Mrs  Cotton,  he  dwelt  with  mixed  feelings  of  re-  ^like  of  English  laymen,  missionaries,  and  natives,  testified  how 

gret  and  hopefnlness  on  the  well-known  fact  that  it  was  fully  a  brief  career  had  fulfilled  those  hopes, 
chiefly  among  the  lowest  castes,  and  still  more  among  it  is  in  the  domain  occupied  by  the  European  portion  of  the 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  that  Christianity  had  made.  Church  in  India  that  the  labours  of  the  late  episcopate  were  truly 
or  was  likely  to  make,  substantial  progress.  Seeing,  how-  substantially  fruitful.  The  maik  left  by  the  Bishop  on 

Dtrni.  i*Tv  _ Asiatic  intellectualism  may  have  been  fainter  than  some  perhaps 

,  ®  Success  already  glinted  in  snch  quarters,  a  expected.  Direct  missionary  operations  may  have  been  charac- 

plain  indication  of  Divine  will,  he  urged  persevering  exer-  terised  more  by  the  silent  growth  of  broader  views  than  by  manifest 
tion  in  the  same  direction,  commending  especially  to  the  results  in  a  great  accession  of  converts ;  but  the  hold  which  he 
Church  Missionary  Society  a  new  field  of  labour  opening  maintained  over  the  Church  among  professing  Christians  was 

among  the  Gonds  of  Central  India,  and  to  the/ocictf  Errop:.n7;«:"= 

lOP  the  rropagation  of  the  Gospel  a  similar  field  among  hand ;  he  had  learnt  its  distinctive  peculiarities ;  be  had  gauged 
the  Cachari  aborigines  of  Assam,  and  the  hill  tribes  its  wants,  and  if  he  could  not  fully  meet  these,  he  kept  them 
above  the  Brahmaputra.”  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  incessantly  in  view,  and  was  gradually  multiplying  ecclesiastical 
barbarous  or  half*civili.sed  natives  of  India  most  need  *’C3ources  to  bear  upon  them. 

the  help  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  Bishop  Cotton  But  his  work  did  not  last  long.  He  had  been  barely 

showed  his  good  sense  in  assigning  widely-remote  stations  eight  years  in  India,  when,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1866, 
to  the  rival  societies.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  well,  too,  being  on  his  way  back  to  Calcutta,  he  fell  overboard 
ii  other  bishops  and  teachers  would  see  in  the  unwilling-  and  was  drowned.  We  cannot  part  from  Mrs  Cotton’s 
ness  of  intelligent  Hindus  to  be  converted  **  a  plain  in-  very  well  written  and  impartial  memoir  of  her  husband 
dication  of  the  Divine  will  ”  against  their  conversion  ;  — in  which  the  only  defect  is  that  it  tells  too  little  about 
at  this  is  a  strange  confession  for  a  Christian  apostle  the  good  man’s  private  life — without  making  one  other 
make.  Bishop  Cotton,  however,  only  honestly  ad-  extract  from  it : 

mU.rpH  nrlvnl-  ..Al _ I-?  ,  iV., 


attempt 


vert  good  Brahmins  and  Bndrlhififs  nnW  hr-int*  fT*Anli1o  he  was  spared,  for  these  alone.  He  realised  the  lessons  read  to 
to  themselves  aid  d^Ld^f  f .  ^  a^  u  England  by  the  great  mutiny,  with  a  force  quite  equal  to  that  felt 

Cottnn  W.J  and  discredit  to  their  creed.  Bishop  b»  those  who  h»d  lived  aed  suffered  through  it ;  hut  had  there 
annl  •  1^  avoiding  the  discomfiture,  and  been  no  mutiny,  ho  would  none  the  less  have  fell  all  that  is 

ppying  himself  to  more  hopeful  work,  though  even  involved  in  the  fact  of  England  holding  India;  and  he  brought 
“mong  the  more  ignorant  classes  he  was  not  able  to  do  mighty  trust  a  statesmanlike  saga- 

niuch.  “I  allow  with  orsA  A*  o  I  *.  V.  city  and  breadth  of  view,  no  less  than  the  philanthropy  of  a 

said,  “  that  thpro  sorrow  and  disappointment,  he  Christian.  In  his  mind  there  was  no  distinction,  as  regards  the 

eenerallTT  •  tt^  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  missionary  success  motives  and  principles  of  action,  between  the  work  of  the  mis- 
as  tv,  A  Indifti  except  in  some  special  cases,  sionary  and  tnat  of  any  soldier  or  civil  servant  of  the  State.  The 

is  dirpof°!i  ^A^®  mission  at  Chota  Nagpore,  which  disinterestedness  and  self-abnegation  by  which  *[j® 

“  directed  to  an  aboric-inal  tribp  nnd  nnf  f^rwinrltia  T  characterised  were  to  him  the  rule  of  life  to  be  followed  by  an. 

that  were  therA  fn  ^  ^  p  ^  Every  influential  word  that  he  uttered,  either  as  a  preacher,  or  as 

we  shonld  tnere  an  entire  stagnation  of  baptisms,  the  projector  of  some  useful  work,  or  as  the  exponent  of  the 
muRf  t„xa  u  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  still  we  duties  of  England  towards  India  in  some  more  popular  form,  was 

anxious  to  reckon  up  carefully  the  a  protest  against  the  miserable  notion  that  an  Englishman  » 
of  annual  converts  and  fanev  Xt  Xthe  ^ood  is  an  untoward  and  unwelcome  accident,  with  no 

are  doine  mnat  La  J  a  u  ^  a  ? u  a  obligations  beyond  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  duty.  He  spoke  as 

there  are^^t  measured  by  them.  I  trust  that  he  fdt,  when  at  any  time  he  sought  to  stimulate  in  ^others  that 


infloerioa  ,•  j  many  actual  conversions,  a  Christian  power  of  studying  and  enjoying 
8  gradually  spreading.”  himself  a  personal  blessing,  so  it 


;  a  great  country,  which  was  to 
ar  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the 
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•enie  of  exile,  which  he  nercr  wholljr  lost,  and  to  fill  the  void  in 
his  life  caused  by  the  want  of  the  warm  friendships  of  England. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  his  keen  interest  in  the  historical 
antiquities,  the  many  noble  sights,  the  merel  v  external  features  of 
India.  To  find  in  every  successive  visit  to  tier  great  cities  some 
point  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  or  imperfectly  understood,  was  to 
make  all  objects  minister  to  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  draw 
from  the  treasures  of  this  world  things  new  and  old,  The  more,'* 
he  once  wrote,  **  residents  in  India  feel  how  wonderful  a  country  it 
is,  bow  rich  in  scenery,  architecture,  historical  recollections,  the 
more  they  will  feel  that  it  is  worth  living  in,  worth  working  for, 
worth  restoring  to  the  greatness  from  which  it  has  fallen.”  These 
are  words  that  may  fitly  stand  as  the  motto  of  a  life  full  of  active 
and  faithful  toil,  but  redeemed  from  all  that  was  narrow  or  merely 
practical  by  high  mental  culture,  and  enriched  by  intellectual 
tastes  of  marked  purity  and  correctness. 

It  is  indeed  by  sending  such  Englishmen  to  India 
that  we  do  something  towards  fulfilling  our  duty  to  it. 
But  when  we  consider  what  was  the  Bishop’s  character, 
and  wherein  lay  his  fitness  for  improving  the  tone  of 
English  intercourse  with  the  Hindus,  we  cannot  hut 
wish  that  he  had  been  sent  among  them  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  a  Bishop.  All  the  best  work  done 
by  him  was  extraneous  to  that  for  which  he  was  con¬ 
secrated.  _ 

DR  HAKE’S  POEMS. 

Madeline ;  with  other  Poems  and  Parables,  By  Thomas  Gordon 
Hake,  M.D.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Dr  Hake  is  a  poet.  Vagueness  of  phrase  and  greater 
vagueness  of  thought  abound  in  this  volume.  The  chief 
poem,  that  gives  the  name  to  the  whole,  is  mystical  in 
its  design  and  confused  in  its  working  out.  In  many 
pages  we  seem  to  have  only  a  jumble  of  wild  thoughts 
which  it  is  hard  to  apprehend,  and  which,  when  appre¬ 
hended,  have  very  little  meaning.  Yet  the  book  has  the 
charm  of  true  poetry,  and  promises  that,  when  Dr  Hake 
abandons  psychological  study  in  verse  and  takes  to  simpler 
writing,  his  verse  will  secure  for  itself  a  high  place  among 
the  poetry  of  this  generation. 

Madeline  is  a  maiden,  betrayed  by  the  lord  of  the 
country  to  which  she  belongs,  who  attracts  the  notice  of 
Hermes,  a  poet  and  magician  : 

In  that  bewildering  storm 
He  viewed  her  halimude  form. 

She  poured  out  no  lament,  but  sorely  wept. 

As  woman  only  weeps 
O’er  others*  vows  unkept. 

While  hers  she  fondly  keeps. 

And  at  her  heart  retains, 

The  more  another’s  pride  her  love  disdains. 

To  save  her,  not  as  man  provides — 

For  heaven  to  every  human  aim  appends 
Her  private  ends — 

The  envied  task  to  Daphne  he  confides. 

Daphne  bad  been  beloved  by  Hermes  before  sbe  died, 
and  now  bo  brings  her  from  heaven  to  rescue  the 
afliicted  maiden.  The  coming  of  Daphne  and  her  meeting 
with  Madeline  are  described  with  exceeding  power  and 
delicacy.  The  mournful  plaint  of  Madeline  to  Daphne 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised,  and  there  is  pathos  of 
the  truest  sort  in  the  portrayal  of  her  heart-rending  woe 
till  she  falls  asleep  in  her  protectress’s  arms  : 

Becalmed  the  moments  creep  ; 

Her  tears  drop  off,  asleep. 

Her  couching  eyelids  fringe  the  placid  cheek. 

A  holy  fervour  feeds 
Her  bosom  orbed  and  meek  : 

The  peace  her  spirit  needs. 

The  giver  of  all  aims 

With  thrill  of  strange  delight  her  heart  embalms. 

Like  music  on  the  wane,  she  drops 
Into  a  wondrous  pause,  and,  full  of  life 
Without  its  strife. 

Absorbs  the  bliss  of  heaven  while  being  stops. 

Perhaps  those  last  four  lines  are  the  gem  of  the  whole 
hook.  There  are  many  gems.  But  there  are  many  flaws 
in  the  setting.  The  later  sections  of  “  Madeline  ”  are 
spun  out,  extravagant,  and  altogether  inartistic.  The 
magical  machinery  by  which  the  wronged  maiden  is 
enabled  to  take  vengeance  on  her  seducer,  and  then,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  baby,  to  go  up  to  heaven  and  share  the 
virgin  purity  of  Daphne,  is  preposterous,  and  greatly  mars 
the  good  meaning  that  the  poet  wishes  to  propound. 

generally  succeeds  best  in  slight  touches  of 
description,  apt  similes,  and  striking  metaphors,  that  at  once 


attract  the  reader’s  notice,  and  that  straightway  make  a 
home  for  themselves  in  his  memory.  Instance  this,  from  a 
rather  absurd  account  of  the  mesmeric  trance  by  which 
Madeline  is  prepared  to  work  out  the  necessary  retribution: 

The  eyes  with  fringing  lash  to  heaven  upturned, 

In  lifeless  beauty  stare  ; 

But,  like  two  lamps  unburned. 

No  ray  with  her  they  share. 

And  only  ask  the  light. 

With  blind  appeal,  to  give  them  back  their  sight : 

_ or  this  daring,  yet  poetical,  description  of  the  way  in  which 

her  garments  and  the  very  winds  that  rush  by  them 
harmonise  with  and  give  strength  to  the  vengeful  purposes 
of  her  soul : 

The  robe  that  round  her  flows 
Is  stirred  like  drifted  snows ; 

Its  restless  waves  her  marble  figure  drape. 

And  all  its  charms  express. 

In  ever-changing  shape. 

To  zephyrs  that  caress 
Her  limbs,  and  lay  them  bare. 

And  all  their  grace  and  loveliness  declare. 

Nor  modesty  itself  could  chide 
The  soft  enchanters  as  they  past  her  breathe, 

And  beauty  wreathe 

In  rippling  forms  that  ever  onward  glide. 

Breezes  from  yonder  tower, 

Loosed  by  the  avenging  power, 

Her  senses  hurry,  and  a  dread  impart. 

In  tremor  she  beholds 
Her  fluttering  raiment  start 
In  ribbed  and  bristled  folds. 

Its  texture  close  and  fine 

With  broidery  sweeps  the  bosom’s  heaving  line, 

Then  trickles  down  as  from  a  wound. 

Curdling  across  the  heart  as  past  it  steals, 

Where  it  congeals 

In  horrid  clots  her  quivering  waist  around. 

The  fancy  by  which  all  this  is  done  during  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  sleep  partly  excuses  the  extravagance  of  'the 
diction,  and  gives  more  harmony  to  its  purpose  ;  yet,  when 
all  is  said,  Madeline  ”  appears  to  us  rather  a  collection  of 
poetical  fragments,  some  of  exceeding  beauty,  than  as  a 
great  poem. 

Some  of  Dr  Hake’s  shorter  and  less  elaborated  pieces  are 
more  poetical.  “  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  ”  and  **  The  Deadly 
Nightshade,” — “  parables,”  the  one  of  virtue,  the  other  of 
vice, — are  both  charming.  The  first  tells  of  a  simple 
maiden  who  was  like  a  lily  of  the  valley  in  the  wood  that 
was  her  home  : 

There  was  a  wood,  it  does  not  change. 

Not  while  the  thrush  pipes  through  its  glades. 

And  she  who  did  its  thickets  range 
Has  willed  her  sunbeam  to  its  shades. 

There  still  the  lily  weaves  a  net 
With  bluebell,  primrose,  violet. 

The  wood  is  what  it  was  of  old, 

A  timber  farm  where  wild  flowers  grow. 

There  woodman’s  axe  is  never  cold, 

And  lays  the  oaks  and  beeches  low. 

But  though  the  hand  of  man  deface, 

The  lily  ever  grows  in  grace. 

Of  their  sweet,  loving  natures  proud 
The  stock-doves  sojourn  in  the  tree : 

With  breasts  of  feathered  sky  and  cloud. 

And  notes  of  soft  though  tuneless  glee. 

Hid  in  the  leaves  they  take  a  spring, 

And  crush  the  stillness  with  their  wing. 

There  is  a  true  ring  of  Wordsworth,  though  hardly  an 
imitation,  in  the  picture  of  this  lily  of  the  vale,  to  whom  all 
the  wood  is  young  until  her  parents  die,  and  who  then  first 
sees  the  sadness  of  gnarled  boughs  and  hollow  trunks,  of 
dark  clouds  and  bleak  winds.  In  painful  contrast  to  this 
idyll  is  the  picture  in  ”  The  Deadly  Nightshade  ”  of  a 
heggar-boy,  growing  up  in  vice  and  misery,  till  orthodox 
charity  helps  him  to  rise  a  little  step  in  the  social  scale 

Then  is  the  child,  this  chosen  seed. 

Picked  out  by  fate  to  sweep  the  streets  : 

When  some  bethink  them  of  his  need. 

Though  scant  the  recompense  he  meets. 

At  times  he  walks  upon  his  head : 

A  form  of  prayer  for  daily  bread. 

There  is  a  prayer  whose  word  devout 
On  king  and  queen  a  blessing  calls  : 

In  it  the  beggar  is  left  out 
Till  he  has  reached  the  prison  walls. 

The  palace  of  the  reprobate — 

For  crimes  not  sanctioned  by  the  state. 
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Homely  satire  of  that  sort,  but^  more  trenchant,  is  in  at  no  distant  day  to  revolutionize  astronomical  science, 
other  parable,  “  Old  Souls,’* — a  little  allegory  that,  for  may  soon  throw  some  further  light  upon  this  interesting 
simplicity  and  quaintness,  takes  our  thoughts  back,  question.  Certain  results  have  already  been  obtained  from 
I^t  Bunyan  and  Herbert,  to  Piers  Ploughman  and  lus  the  analysis  of  the  dark  lines  of  spectrum,  but  it  is 
^ion  Were  we  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  poem  in  dangerous  to  generalize  from  insufficient  data,  and  we 
hich  Christ  is  represented  as  a  tinker,  ^going  up  and  down  therefore  wait  patiently  until  observations  and  experiments 
wnrld  crying  “  Old  Souls  to  mend  !  ”  our  readers  might  have  turned  hypotheses  into  laws. 

tne  W  °  T—  J _ 1.  ir  T>/-1 _ a? _  T  ^ 


think  it  blasphemous  ;  but,  read  as  a  whole,  it  can  so  seem 

« Th^World’s  Epitaph,”  consisting  of  sixty-five  short 
poems,  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  volume.  We  do 
not  see  much  to  admire  in  it. 


In  his  second  part  M.  Beclus  discourses  on  “  The  Land.’* 
He  cannot  conceive  that  **  on  a  planet  so  rhythmical  in  all 
its  methods,  the  distribution  of  continents  and  seas  has 
been  accomplished,  as  it  were,  at  random.”  He  sees  in  the 
harmonious  configuration  of  the  continents  a  represents* 
tion  of  those  laws  which  have  ruled  in  the  modelling  of 
our  planet.  After  tracing  the  history  of  the  early  ideas 
RECLUS  on  the  earth.  respecting  the  earth  through  the  Hindu  legends,  the 

The  Earth.  A  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Life  Hebrew  Talmudists,  and  the  Homeric  poems,  he  pro- 
of  the  Globe.  By  Elisee  Reclus.  Translated  by  the  late  ceeds  to  investigate  the  principal  analogies  between  the 

B.  3.  Wuod-vard,  B.A..  and  Edited  by  Henry  Wo^w.rd,  continents,  the  distribution  of  mountain  chains,  the 
BrUi^hi  Museum.  Two  Seettons.  Illustrated.  Chapman  ... 

ThL  is  another  of  those  great  popular  scientific  works  by  rhythmical  arrangements  of  peninsulas.”  The  only 
celebrated  French  authors  which  have  recently  been  trans-  the  treatment  of  this  part  of 

luted  into  English.  That  French  writers  possess  extraordi-  ‘he  subject  by  M.  Beclus  is  that  he  sees  harmony  whore  it 
narv  siUlin  weaving  together  in  an  attractive  form  the  most  “ten  does  not  exist,  and  reminds  us  of  those  ancient  phi- 
recent  results  of  scientific  investigation  is  fully  attested  by  losophers  who  hstened  for  the  “  music  of  the  spheres, 
such  books  as  ‘  The  HeAvens  ’  of  Amedee  Guillemin,  Louis  .  The  third  part  treats  of  “  the  circulation  of  water,”  of 
Figuier’s  popular  illustrated  books  on  Natural  History,  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs,  of  glaciers,  and  avalanches.  The 
and  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  us.  fourth  part,  however,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subterranean 

Drawing  useful  and  instructive  information  from  the  forces,  and  gives  a  clear  summary  of  all  the  known  facts  in 
great  scientific  writers  of  every  age  and  every  country,  M.  connection  with  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  w  perhaps  the 
Beclus  has  endeavoured  to  place  before  his  readers  a  full  iiiost  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  M.  Beclus  points  to 
and  complete  account  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  of  its  remarkable  fact  that  all  volcanoes  are  arranged  in  a 
past  history,  its  present  condition,  and  its  probable  future  ;  of  oo  the  coasts,  and  instances  the  series  of 

and  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  first  part  treats  volcanic  mountains  which  circle  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and, 
of  the  earth  as  a  planet— as  a  wanderer  among  the  maintaining  a  mutual  connection,  constitute  a  “  circle  of 
heavenly  bodies- of  its  relations  to  the  Solar  and  Sidereal  fire,”  the  total^  development  of  which  is  22,000  miles  in 
Systems,  and  of  the  various  theories  propounded  by  philoso-  length.  This,  indeed,  not  only  confirms  the  popular  belief 
phers  to  account  for  its  formation  and  present  condition.  ancient  Greeks,  who  thought  that  Etna  vomited 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  vague  conjectures  of  the  forth,  as  vapour,  the  water  which  the  ocean  had  poured  into 
ancients  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earth,  or  upon  Buffon’s  f^®  Hulf  of  Gharybdis,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  proves 
celebrated  theory  that  the  planets  are  fragments  result-  f^®  assumption  that  volcanic  eruptions  are  caused  chiefly 
ing  from  a  collision  between  a  comet  and  the  sun.  The  vrater  converted  into  steam.  With  regard  to  the  rival 
nebular  hypothesis,  however,  proposed  by  Kant  and  so  theories  of  ”  craters  of  elevation  ’  and  **  craters  of  erup* 
strongly  urged  by  Laplace,  deserves  a  more  serious  con*  tion,  *  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  hypothesis 
sideration.  The  illustrious  author  of  the  *  Exposition  which  regards  volcanoes  as  the  result  of  eruptions  from 
du  Systems  du  Monde’  supposed  that  the  space  now  within.  He  abruptly  dismisses  the  theo^  advanced  by 
occupied  by  the  Solar  System  was  fiUed  by  gaseous  Humboldt,  Leopold  von  Buch,  and  Dufrenoy,  who  attri- 
cosmical  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  which  gradually  ^  »  sudden  **  bubble-shaped  expan- 

collected  round  a  central  point  and  was  thrown  off  in  ri®“  swelling-up  ”  of  the  earth’s  crust,  as  one 
successive  rings  of  revolving  matter.  These  rings,  after  that  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  and  which  can  only  havo 
a  series  of  ages  became  condensed,  contracting  into  sphe-  f^®  ®K®®1'  ®f  retarding  the  progress  of  science.  ^  We, 
rical  masses,  through  loss  of  caloric.  The  formation  of  however,  in  common  with  several  recent  scientific  writers, 
satellite?  is  explained  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  gradual  prefer  not  to  reject  upheaval,  but  rather  to  regard  both 
shrinking  of  the  gaseous  mass  of  the  elementary  planets,  upheaval  and  eruption  as  different  expressions  of  the  same 
The  rings  of  Saturn  are  the  only  objects  in  the  heavens  The  chapter  on  Earth-waves  is  very  interesting  and 

which  recall  the  ancient  form  of  the  planets,  and  these  instructive,  although  it  might  have  been  made  more  com- 
rings,  at  a  future  day,  are  also  probably  destined  to  con-  pi«^  hy  the  addition  of  some  recent  investigations  of  Mr 
dense  into  satellites.  As  a  recent  English  astronomical  Mal®h  to  determine  the  geographical  centre  of  disturbwoe 
writer  has  observed  :  In  Saturn’s  ring-system,  we  seem  to  earthquake.  That  gentleman,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 

*ee  the  processes  conceived  by  Laplace  going  on  before  our  formula  devised  by  himself  and  Professor  Haughton,  deter- 
eyes ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  time  miuefi  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857, 
we  may  obtain  ample  evidence  founded  on  ‘  observation  and  ^7  employing  twenty-six  results  of  the  emergent  angle 
calculation  ’  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  Laplace  allowed  that  the  focal  area  in  which  the  disturbance 
despaired  of  seeing  established  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  originated  had  a  mean  depth  of  5J  geographical  miles. 

™  of  ‘  strong  probability.’  ”  It  is  worth  noting  that  M.  M.  Beclus  thinks  there  are  three  classes  of  earthquakes ; 
tieclus  seems  to  suppose  that  Laplace’s  nebular  hypothesis  proceeding  respectively  from  the  eruption  of  vapour  and 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  identical  with  Her-  lava,  from  the  downfall  of  rocks,  and  from  the  shocks  which 
Bcnel  8.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many  popular  astro-  originate  in  the  relations  existing  between  our  earth  and  the 
Domical  writers  have  fallen,  and  it  is  very  important  that  it  heavenly  bodies.  Wolf  thought  that  there  was  a  constat 
0  d  be  corrected,  as  the  main  points  of  these  two  theo-  relation  between  earthquakes  and  the  spots  on  the  sun,  while 
68  are  not  in  any  way  connected,  and  the  refutation  of  Alexis  Perrey  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  phases  of  the 
e  one  does  not  dispose  of  the  other.  M.  Beclus,  how-  moon  exercised  considerable  influence  over  movements  of 
theo  summarizes  the  objections  to  Laplace’s  the  ground.  But  besides  these  volcanic  treinblings  th^e 

tnrvu'  says  our  author,  do  not  account  are  other  regular  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust,  the 
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and  complete  account  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  of  its 
past  history,  its  present  condition,  and  its  probable  future  ; 
and  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  first  part  treats 
of  the  earth  as  a  planet — as  a  wanderer  among  the 
heavenly  bodies—  of  its  relations  to  the  Solar  and  Sidereal 
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nebular  hypothesis,  however,  proposed  by  Kant  and  so 
strongly  urged  by  Laplace,  deserves  a  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  illustrious  author  of  the  *  Exposition 
du  Systems  du  Monde  *  supposed  that  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Solar  System  was  filled  by  gaseous 
cosmical  matter  at  a  high  temperature,  which  gradually 
collected  round  a  central  point  and  was  thrown  off  in 
successive  rings  of  revolving  matter.  These  rings,  after 
a  series  of  ages  became  condensed,  contracting  into  sphe¬ 
rical  masses,  through  loss  of  caloric.  The  formation  of 
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retro,^  )  ““I’y ‘W  appear  to  be  contradicted  by  the  while  through  another  they  gradually  sink  and  diaappear, 

satellites  of  Uranus.”  It  is  to  be  "  The  time  will  come,”  says  Mr  Darwin,  *'  when  geologists 
inat  the  wonderful  spectrum  analysis,  which  threatens  will  consider  the  quiescence  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  through 
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a  long  period  of  it#  history,  to  be  ai  improbable  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  calm  in  the  atmosphere  during  a  whole  season  of  the 
year,*'  Thus  we  find  incessant  motion  pervading  the 
universe ;  while  the  deep-seated  throb  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  slow  upheaval  of  continents  form  but  a  portion  of 
that  gradual  change  which  is  in  progress  from  the  centre 
of  our  planet  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  stellar 
system,  and  even  extends  to  those  mysterious  nebul® 
which  are  to  us,  with  our  telescopic  vision,  as  the  moon  and 
stars  to  the  sages  of  old,  **  fiammantia  msenia  mundi.'* 

Mr  Woodward’s  translation,  although  literal,  is  tho¬ 
roughly  readable,  and  he  often  managed  to  reproduce  in 
English  M.  Bolus’  facile  and  agreeable  style.  The  work 
is  illustrated  by  230  woodcuts,  and  24  effective  maps  in 
colours. 

MACLEAN’S  HI8TOBY  OF  TBIGG  MINOB. 

Parochial  and  Family  Ilintory  ^  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor 
in  the  County  of  Cornwall.  By  Sir  John  5IacleaD,  F.S.A. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  111.  Nichols  and  Sons. 

The  world  should  be  grateful  to  the  precise  antiquarians 
who,  like  Sir  John  Maclean,  apply  themselves  to  the 
minute  study  of  local  history,  and  put  in  accessible  shape 
a  multitude  of  details  collected  from  church  records, 
family  chests,  and  the  like.  Historical  generalisation 
attracts  most  readers,  and  is  necessary  for  general  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  events  of  the  past ;  but  historical  generalisation 
would  necessarily  be  very  faulty  and  incomplete  but  for 
the  painstaking  energy  of  antiquarian  students.  Sir  John 
Maclean’s  work  when  completed  will  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  an  important 
section  of  Cornwall,  comprising  nineteen  parishes.  Each 
parish  is  described  in  a  separate  part,  and  the  three  parts 
before  us  refer  to  Blisland,  Bodmin,  and  St  Breward. 
They  are  well  illustrated  and  copiously  supplied  with 
pedigrees  and  tables  of  descent. 

The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  explained  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  third  part.  The  exact  extent,  dimensions, 
and  natural  features  of  the  parish  of  St  Breward  are  set 
forth,  and  then  we  have  a  longer  account  of  its  antiquities, 
going  back  to  the  time  when  rude  hut  circles  were  con- 
structed  on  the  hill-sides  by  pastoral  Celts.  Then  the 
history  of  each  special  place  of  interest  is  separately  given. 
The  annals  of  the  Manor  of  Hamatethy  are  given  from  the 
first  reference  to  it  in  *  Domesday  Book,’  when  it  was  re¬ 
corded  that  **  there  are  four  ploughs,  and  three  bond- 
servants,  and  four  villans,  and  eight  bordars,  and  two  acres 
•of  wood,  and  pasture  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide ; 
formerly  it  was  worth  forty  shillings,  now  thirty  shillings.” 
This  manor  grew  in  value  in  later  times,  when  its  lords, 
the  Peverells  and  the  Hungerfords,  did  good  work  for  their 
•country  under  the  Plantagenets.  It  passed  into  other 
hands  under  the  Tudors,  and  has,  since  then,  repeatedly 
changed  hands.  The  chronicle  of  the  parish  church  is 
given  with  equal  minuteness  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  who 
quotes  several  of  its  monumental  inscriptions,  of  which 
this,  in  honour  of  ”  William  Billing,  of  Lanke,  Gent,”  who 
died  in  1G54,  is  one  : 

A  character  of  the  deceas’d  shal  be 
No  subject  of  this  strait  epitomie  ; 

Expect  no  large  encomiums  at  al, 

No  thing  of  stern  nor  panegyricall. 

Charnels  and  tombs  need  only  hint  but  this. 

Survivor,  heed  thy  metamorphosis. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Life-  Guardsman.  By  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmsley,  Colonel, 
Ottoman  Imperial  Army.  Author  of  *  Journal  of  a  Bashi- 
Bazouk,*  *  The  Chasseur  d'Afrique,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Bentley. 

Here  we  have  a  tale,  or  rather  a  romance,  of  battle 
diversified  by  hand-to-hand  encounters,  of  soul-stirring 
escapes  by  sea  and  land,  and,  of  course,  of  love,  which 
18  as  much  a  part  of  a  life-guardsman  as  are  his  jack- 
boots.  The  hero  of  the  novel  is  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  it  appears,  did 
not,  as  w’as  commonly  supposed,  pine  away  in  prison 
under  the  charge  of  the  brutal  Citoyen  Simon,  but  was 
umugglcd  out  of  the  Hubert  Tower  by  the  aid  of  a 


certain  Captain  Philip  de  Brissac,  who  was  animated 
by  a  platonic  affection  for  Marie  Antoinette.  The  " 
young  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  has  a  sufficient 
amount  of  adventure.  He  wanders  up  and  down  France 
in  charge  of  de  Brissac,  and  the  pair  are  as  regularly  as 
possible  taken  prisoners  in  one  chapter  to  escape,  by 
murdering  a  few  gaolers  and  sentries,  in  the  next.  At 
last,  however,  Louis  is  introduced  to  no  less  a  person 
than  “  Admiral  Nelson,  K.C.B.,”  who  at  once  makes 
him,  not,  perhaps,  “  Captain  of  a  seventy-three,”  but 
still,  signalling  midshipman.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  volume,  and  to  Lady  Hamilton,  or,  in  Colonel 
Walmsley’s  words,  “  Emma  Hamilton,”  who  “  enters, 
looking  fresh  and  beautiful  in  her  simple  morning 
dress.”  A  scene  of  great  dramatic  power  ensues, 
“Emma  Hamilton  ”  and  the  Admiral  discuss  the  fate  of 
Prince  Caraccioli : 

**  Horatio/*  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
noticed  his  dishevelled  hair  and  worn  face,  ”  this  is  mere  weak¬ 
ness.** 

The  rebuke  stings  Nelson  to  the  soul,  and  he  replies, 
with  considerable  power  of  bathos,  that  the  matter  is, 
he  knows,  “  a  bad  business,”  upon  which  he  is  promptly 
checkmated  with  the  reply  : 

**  Horatio,  for  the  first  time,  my  confidence  in  the  hero  of  my 
soul  is  shaken.*' 

And  then  we  learn  that : 

Nelson’s  fragile  form  shook  with  his  emotion,  while  Lady 
Hamilton  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

•Taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  Louis  accepts  service 
under  Napoleon,  and  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the 
coup  d'etat  which  ended  in  the  Consulate  : 

The  wild  excitement  of  a  girl  effected  what  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  had  failed  to  carry  out.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
was  lost,  the  battle  of  the  Idth  Brumaire  won,  and  ns  Ida  sank 
sobbing  into  Josephine’s  arms,  the  First  Consul  mounted  his 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  away  to  Paris. 

And  now  Colonel  Walmsley  has  the  kind  of  worki  n 
which  a  soldier’s  soul  delights.  Louis  becomes  a  dash¬ 
ing  young  aide-de-camp,  and  is  always  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  contriving,  of  course,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  on  more  than  one  critical  occasion.  Napoleon, 
always  “  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff”  (as  in  vol.  ii., 
pp.  213,  227 ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  76,  S3,  et  alias  passim),  ap¬ 
pears  and  reappears  as  our  hero  needs  either  promotion 
or  some  service  of  especial  danger,  and  there  is  enough, 
and  even  more  than  enough,  of  fighting — always  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  certain  amount  of  fire  and  vigour : 

Up  the  slopes  moved  eight  battalions,  the  flower  of  Lamarque’s 
and  Bronssier’s  infantry.  On  the  right  flank  four  regiments  of 
Nausouty’s  cuirassiers ;  on  the  left  General  De  Wrede  with  thirty 
guns,  De  Sahuc’s  cavalry,  and  the  Polish  light  horse,  while  the 
thunder  of  Lauriston’s  artillery  was  heard,  as  one  hundred  guns 
opened  on  the  Austrian  centre,  silencing  their  fire.  But  Lichten¬ 
stein  and  Klenaus*  divisions  lay  in  front,  and  at  first  the  French 
lino  bent  and  wavered,  as  the  Austrian  volleys  swept  them  down. 
The  next  moment  the  bayonet  did  its  work,  and  the  Austrian 
infantry  was  doubled  up  and  crushed,  while  along  the  whole  line 
rang  the  shout  of  “  Vive  I’Erapereur !  ”  as  the  advance  wm 
ordered,  and  Massena,  Davoust,  and  Oudinot,  moved  forward  their 
divisions  as  one  man. 

Even  war,  however,  must  have  its  third  volume ;  and 
the  Russian  campaign  convinces  Louis  that  ambition  ^  is 
a  fatal  passion.  He  “  sees  his  past  life  as  a  soldier 
stripped  of  its  tinsel.”  He  weds  Ida  Caraccioli,  to 
whom  he  has  been  making  love,  aud  for  whom  he  has 
been  fighting  duels,  during  some  years.  With  her  he 
retires  to  England,  donatus  jam  rude,  and  with  her  he 
”  loses  himself  in  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  bfe.” 

Beyond  the  vigour  of  its  style  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
incident,  the  story  has  no  very  especial  merits ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  no  very  especial  faulte.  It  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  novel  to  charm  a  schoolboy,  who, 
while  lingering  fondly  over  the  adventures  with  which 
it  is  crowded,  would  also  indirectly  pick  up  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  historical  knowledge  :  as,  for  instance,  that 
Cambaceres  was  fat,  and  Lebrun  still  fatter ;  that  Louis 
XYI.  had  a  “  broad  apathetic  face  ;  ”  and  that  Emoia 
Hamilton  had  a  little  foot.  But  we  imagine  that  most 
readers  would  find  the  constant  repetition  of  military 
“  shop  ”  rather  ennuyant.  The  stage  is  overcrowded 
with  lay  figures  in  the  full  costume  of  general  officers ; 
the  drums,  bugles,  trumpets,  and  other  such  instruments 
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„.rtial  music  are  a'ways  “  riaging  out ;  ”  and  heavy 
dragoons  straddle  all  over  the  scene,  until  we  almost 
fed  with  Thackeray : 

«  Tell  me  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats  ; 

In  men  because  they  load  and  fire, 

And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats  ?  ” 

Of  all  technicalities  in  the  world,  purely  military  tech¬ 
nicalities  are,  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  schoolboy  or  a 
drill-serjeant,  the  most  tiresomely  theatrical  and  the 
least  intelligible. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  write  as  a  good  historical 
novel  and  an  author  who,  in  three  volumes,  introduces 
ns  to  Robespierre,  Nelson,  and  Napoleon,  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  Josephine,  and  Lady  Hamilton  has  undertaken 
no  easy  task.  A  historical  romance  is,  indeed,  almost 
sure  to  be  a  failure  ;  for  the  man  who  is  really  competent 
to  undertake  such  a  work  is,  like  Mr  Froude,  sure  to 
prefer  to  write  a  romantic  history.  Scott  himself  would 
have  written  history  had  he  not  been  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  But  although,  in  all 
conscience,  we  cannot  congratulate  Colonel  Walmsley 
npon  a  historical  novel  of  the  first  order,  we  yet  think 
that  he  has  given  us  a  most  vividly  dramatic  story, 
written  with  great  animation  and  swing ;  and,  above  all, 
even  if  his  admirals  and  emperors  are  somewhat  wooden 
lay  figures,  his  guardsmen  at  least  are  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  meet  with  a  military  novel  the  hero  of 
which  would  undoubtedly  consider  Guy  Livingstone  a 
low  ruffian,  barely  fit  for  the  company  of  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  We  welcome  ‘  The  Life-Guardsman,*  if 
for  no  other  grounds,  because  it  is  full  of  a  chivalry 
which  is  the  best  of  all  protests  against  the  conventional 
life-guardsman,  padded  with  brawn  and  brutality,  of 
whom,  to  our  sorrow,  we  have  all  heard  so  much. 

St  Michael’s  Priory.  By  Mary  Mudie.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

If  negative  goodness  can  be  a  virtue  in  any  novel, 
then  Janet  Faed’s  autobiography  should  stand  well 
among  the  novels  of  the  day.  The  general  conception 
of  the  plot  is  above  the  average,  but  in  many  of  the 
details  Miss  Mudie  seems  to  forget  what  she  has  just 
written.  The  chief  defects  in  the  work  are  the  dis¬ 
jointedness  of  its  details,  their  manifest  improbability 
or  even  impossibility,  and  in  some  cases  the  way 
in  which  natural  and  necessary  consequences  have 
been  passed  by  in  utter  silence.  Even  the  heroine’s 
age  is  a  mystery  till  near  the  end  of  the  story,  the 
probability  being  that  she  is  about  twenty,  though 
she  may  be  anything  between  sixteen  and  thirty. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  story  is  the  prevalence  of 
storms  in  it.  One  is  a  storm  in  two  acts.  Act  the 
first  consists  of  a  large  amount  of  thunder  and  light- 
nmg,  then  there  is  a  sort  of  entr^acte,  and  we  come  to 
which  consists  entirely  of  heavy  rain, 
tn  being  intended  to  be  part  of  the  same  physical 
convulsion  This  takes  place  when  Miss  Faed  receives 
er  rst  offer ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  excitement  enough, 
another  love-scene  culminating  in  an  offer 
^  ^1^68  place  during  another  storm.  After  several 
^  which,  though  we  are 

I  was  worse  than  all  the  rest,  and  though  it  certainly 
appropriately  than  nearly  all  the  others, 
as  little  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

nosarki  Mudie  has  shown  us  that  it  is 

mnidpi^  ^  ^  readable  tale  without  any  “  horrid 

saonnaoii  I'hose  naughty  allusions  which  are  often 
Faed  hn  ^  novel-reading  very  nice.  Janet 

she  evpn being  a  sainte  n'y  touche; 
l^rs  as  of  one  of  her  charac- 

thouffht  it  •  k f  fnnny  snuffling  voice  he  always 

batters  ”  ti  ^  •  assume  when  discussing  religious 
character  oa  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Janet's 

’^oman  Rh«  but  for  a  woman  painted  by  a 

a  creatnrA  ***00  to  nature.  Like  all  her 

around  her  io  ^“P’lilse,  whose  estimate  of  the  world 
is  not  prejudice  instead  of  experience, 

with  nna  ^  but  certainly  not  bad ;  ^ling  in 
Jnan  and  conceiving  a  violent  antipathy  to 


another,  who  is  at  least  as  good  a  man  as  his  more  sue* 
cessful  rival :  in  short,  she  is  just  such  a  wild,  happy 
girl  of  twenty  summers  as  many  a  man  would  be  glad 
to  make  his  wife. 

‘  St  Michael's  Priory  *  does  but  little  in  the  way  of 
showing  us  our  fellow-creatures  under  any  new  aspect : 
but  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  novel-writers  could 
learn,  as  Miss  Mudie  has  done,  that  it  is  quite  as  possible- 
to  infuse  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  into  a  story, 
and  make  the  denouement  thoroughly  effective,  by  the 
disclosure  of  a  dastardly  and  ungentlemanly  act,  as  it 
is  by  filling  page  after  page  with  insinuations  which 
render  a  book  unfit  to  be  left  on  the  drawing-room 
table. 

In  Spite  of  AIL  A  Novel.  By  Helen  Boult.  In  One  Volume. 
Newby. 

This  volume  is  advertised  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Charles  Dickens  in  the  shape  of  a  laudatory  paragraph^ 
quoted,  we  presume,  from  some  letter  of  that  great  and 
kind  man,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  power  in  the  noveL 
An  Irish  friend  of  ours,  whose  opinion  on  the  work  we 
invited,  declared  that  Mr  Dickens  **was  quite  right,, 
bedad,  for  there  is  a  power  of  kissing  in  it."  Turning 
over  the  pages  of  *  In  Spite  of  All,'  we  interrupted  so 
many  affectionate  tete^a-tetes,  in  which  kisses  are  dis» 
tributed  on  each  side  with  lavish  generosity,  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  agree  with  our  Irish  friend.  *  In  Spite  of  All  * 
is  the  sort  of  story  which  an  imaginative  school-girl  might 
have  written  for  her  own  edification,  and  that  of  a  select 
circle  of  female  admirers ;  but  that  is  all.  Leonide,  the- 
heroine,  is  a  very  fascinating  young  woman,  and  she 
endures  the  singular  conduct  of  her  husband  with 
wonderful  good  humour.  Why  the  hero,  Vivian,  should 
have  concealed  his  marriage  with  her  so  long,  while  he 
allowed  her  to  be  received  as  the  intimate  guest  of  his 
family,  is  hard  to  understand ;  and  there  is  much  else  in 
the  novel  equally  incomprehensible.  We  fear  that  *  In 
Spite  of  All  *  will  hardly  rival  in  popularity  the  works  of 
the  great  novelist  who  gave  the  authoress  such  kind 
words  of  encouragement.  But  to  those  who  like  a  short 
story,  vague  and  gushing  in  style,  one  or  two  scenes  of 
which  escape  being  improper  only  through  the  evident 
naivete  of  the  authoress,  it  may  be  recommended. 

'  NEW  VEKSE. 

Poems.  By  F.  D.  T.  Oxford :  Thomas  Shrimpton  and  Son. 
Pacific  Poems,  By  Joaqain  Miller.  Whittingham  and  WiN 
kins. 

HermionSf  and  other  Poems,  By  Thomas  Bradfield.  Eliot 
Stock. 

Eulat  and  other  Poems,  By  Henry  Bindon  Barton.  Bell  and 
Daldy. 

There  is  much  quiet  grace  and  tenderness  in  the  modest 
little  volume  of  ‘  Poems  *  by  F.  D.  T.  Most  of  them  are 
songs  and  ditties,  of  only  a  few  verses  apiece,  and  tho 
author  has  not  ventured  on  bold  or  elaborate  verse  ;  but 
all  his  writing  is  musical  in  phrase,  and  refined  in  thought. 
We  may  quote  an  average  specimen,  entitled  **  Beech  and 
Briony ;  ” 

“  Spread,  O  beech,  thy  polished  fingers ! 

Let  their  spiky  buds  unfold  I 

Scarce  a  breath  of  winter  lingers. 

Snowdrops  wither  on  the  wold. 

**  Is  thy  foot  well  turned  and  slender  ? 

And  thy  spring  complexion  fair  ? 

Tet,  O  see  how  young  and  tender, 

I  that  seek  a  shelter  there  1  ** 

Then  the  beech,  so  tall  and  stately, 

Bade  the  briony  bloom  on, 

And  the  seedling,  born  so  lately, 

Was  a  summer  paragon. 

Came  the  storm  clouds,  red  with  thunder,. 

And  the  glorious  tree  was  torn ; 

But  the  plant  that  grew  thereunder. 

Lived,  and  left  it  not  forlorn  ; 

To  her  old  protector  clinging. 

Hid  the  ruin,  soothed  the  grief, 

Round  about  him  fondly  flinging 
Crimson  berry  and  glittering  leaf. 

Year  by  year,  through  wind  and  weather. 

Love's  memorial  fades  not  there  ; 

Strength  and  beauty  linked  together 
Mock  the  fortune  that  they  share. 
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In  ‘  Pacific  Poema  *  we  have  two  out  of  several  pieces 
which  Mr  Joaquin  Miller  says  that  he  came  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  publish.  “I  bring  this  rough  quartz  specimen 
tom  from  the  outcropping  of  the  ridge,”  he  says,  **  to  those 
who  know  gold  from  grosser  metal.  I  am  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  court  a  correct  assay.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
Jet  me  spoil  a  good  mountaineer  to  make  a  bad  poet,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  might  please  me.”  That  is  candid,  and  we 
strongly  advise  Mr  Miller  to  go  back  to  his  mountaineering. 
Keither  his  Arazonian”  nor  his  Origonia”  is  satisfactory. 

In  “Hermiono  and  other  Poems,”  by  Mr  Thomas 
Bradfield,  there  is  good  work  marked  by  clearness  in 
the  narrative  and  simplicity  of  diction.  The  story  of 
Hermione  and  the  Satyr,  who,  seeing  her  bathing,  was 
enamoured  of  her,  is  told  with  considerable  force  and 
power ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  combine  in  the 
tale,  as  the  author  has  done,  the  machinei’y  of  the 
modem  pantomime  with  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  legends. 
We  prefer,  as  embodying  more  truly  the  spirit  of  these 
legends,  the  Song  of  Arion,”  and,  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author’s  powers,  w'e  may  quote  the 
following  lines  describing  the  rescue  of  Arion  by  the 
dolphin : 

Far  away  they  swiftly  bear  him, 

Far  away  o’er  many  a  wave, 

Far  away  thro’  roaring  billows 
That  their  coloured  plumage  lave ; 

Far  away  with  rosy  morning 
Tinging  all  the  playful  sea, 

Far  away  with  tender  moonlight 
Sweetly  smiling  as  they  flee 
Where  the  leaves  of  the  Acanthus 
Many  a  graceful  column  crown, 

And  by  proud  and  glorious  buildings 
Safe  into  fair  Corinth  town. 

The  other  pieces  in  the  book,  entitled  **  Hiero  and 
Hertha,”  and  a  “  Christian  Martyr,”  arc  by  no  means 
striking. 

Tho  collection  of  versos  entitled  *Eula,  and  other 
Poems,*  by  Mr  Heniy  Bindon  Burton,  does  not  call  for 
any  very  extended  notice  at  our  hands.  It  is  neither  much 
above,  nor  much  below  tho  average,  and  has  few  points 
for  criticism.  The  Hibernian  proclivities  of  the  author 
are  plainly  announced  in  the  first  poem,  which  enlarges 
in  a  shadowy  manner  on  tho  woes  and  wrongs  of  Erin. 
Decidedly  the  best  thing  in  tho  volume  is  “  Helen,’*  a 
rather  mild  edition  of  ”  Maud,*’  which  contains  in  some 
parts  passages  of  considerable  power  and  beauty.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  metrical  faults,  tho  w'ork  appears  to  be 
carefully  written,  though  tho  execution  is  frequently  not 
equal  to  the  thought. 
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Elcho,  Lord. — ‘  Lcttera  on  illlitary  Organisation.’  With  an  Appendix. 
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late<l  from  tiie  Freueb.  Illustrated  with  Thirty-four  Woodcuts.  (8vo, 
PP-  vlll,  .va.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Hampden,  Henrietta,  Edited  by. — ‘Some  Blemorials  ot  Rann  Dickson 
Hamden,  Bishop  of  Jlerefoi^.’  (8vo,  pp.  xlii,  284.)  Lougmans. 
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[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  interest  of  the  nation  in  Army  Reform  is  beginning 
to  show  itself  in  books.  Captain  Brackenbury’s  work  on 
^  Foreign  Armies  and  Home  Reserves,’  though  saying  a  little 
about  the  armies  of  France  and  Prussia,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  military  establishments  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  our 
own  country.  It  contains  much  that  is  instructive  and 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  day  ;  but  the  whole  work 
is  fragmentary  and  lacks  precision.  Lord  Elcho’s  ^Letter* 
on  Military  Organisation  ’  are  clear  and  definite  enough. 
Lord  Elcho  wishes  to  improve  the  volunteer  system,  but  to 
leave  other  things  as  they  are.  “  I  trust  ”  he  says,  “  that 
the  Government  will  not  aim  at  originality  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  legislation ;  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  do  away 
with  army  purchase  and  interfere  with  our  regimental  orga¬ 
nisation — the  only  tolerably  sound  thing  we  have  got — ^and 
that  they  will  be  content  to  apply  boldly  and  effectively  the 
principles  of  our  own  military  system,  of  which  the  Prui 
sian  system  in  the  main  may  be  said  to  be  only  a  German 
translation  from  the  English  original.” 

*  Dod’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  *  is  as  compact  and  acen 
rate  as  ever.  Telling  enough  about  peers,  baronets,  and 
knights,  it  has  an  advantage  over  some  other  publications 
of  its  class  in  that  it  also  furnishes  information  about  privy 
councillors,  judges,  and  others.  By  including  all  the  names 
in  one  index,  moreover,  much  time  is  saved  to  those  using 
the  book  who  do  not  know  whether  the  person  whose 
history  they  wish  to  look  up  is  a  baronet  or  a  knight|  an 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  peer. 

We  are  not  competent  to  review  M.  Gouffe’s  *  Book  of 
Preserves ;  ’  but  it  looks  very  savoury.  It  is  very  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  not  only  tells  how  to  preserve  all  sorts  of 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  it  also  gives 
precise  instructions  as  to  the  manufacture  of  bonbons  and 
every  kind  of  sweetmeat.  It  offers  advice  about  cooking 
utensils,  the  proper  way  of  serving  dinners,  and  the  like. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  apparently  a  very 
useful  cookery-book. 

Mr  Bishop’s  ‘Human  Power  in  the  Divine  Life,*  is 
another  attempt  to  reconcile  theology  with  philosophy 
“  We  have  had  systems  of  philosop^,”  he  complains, 
without  reference  to  man’s  spiritual  nature  ;  we  have  had 
dogmatic  theology,  without  the  facts  of  consciousness  ;  or 
we  have  had  the  natural  discipline  of  the  mind,  without  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.”  These  defects  Mr  Bishop 
undertakes  to  supply.  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  to  say  that 
he  fails,  where  men  like  Dean  Mansel  have  already  failed 
“  I  have  aimed,*’  he  says,  “  at  meeting  the  wants  of  sincere 
inquirers  rather  than  of  critics,  of  Christians  rather  than  of 
philosophers.”  He  may  succeed  in  offering  a  few  slender 
props  to  inquirers  and  Christians,  but  he  will  not  satisfy 
critics  and  philosophers. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Miss 
Caulfleld’s  *  Desmond,  and  other  Poems.*  Miss  Caulfield 
writes  always  gracefully,  and  always  with  good  purpose 
The  republication  of  Waller’s  ‘Poetical  Works,’  and  of 
Mr  Dixon’s  ‘  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  Eng 
land  * — both  in  the  cheap  series  of  ‘  Bell’s  English  Poets’— 
is  also  welcome.  The  latter  volume  is  well  supplied  with 
notes  and  introductions  to  each  ballad,  expounding  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  history.  Mr  Hunter’s  editions  of  ‘  King  John,’  and 
of  the  First  Part  of  ‘  Henry  the  Fourth,*  may  be  useful 
for  schools.  Every  vague  phrase  is  explained,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  a  foot-note. 

Mr  May’s  ‘  London  Press  Directory*  gives  useful  infonna 
tion.  It  shows  that  there  are  published  in  London,  316 
newspapers,  of  which  21  are  dailies,  and  215  weeklies  ; 
also  473  magazines  or  reviews,  of  which  338  appear 
monthly,  and  76  quarterly.  We  notice  that  in  it  the 
Examiner  is  described  as  an  “  advocate  of  Whig  principles 
That  statement  we  beg  to  contradict. 
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Valentines  are  hardly  to  be  classed  with  books;  and 
ih  ^  which  Mr  Eimmel  has  sent  us  for  review  lack  even 
lender  claim  to  connection  with  literature  that  may 
for  those  old-fashioned  ones,  in  which  tame  verses 
^Sityin  conveying  tame  compliments.  Mr  Eimmers 
^  an^  improvement  on  these.  Pretty  flower-groups  in 
^  with  modest  cupids  interspersed ;  sachets,  each  with 
good  picture  on  the  flower— whose  scent  is  imitated  ;  and 
*av  cards  for  little  children,  adorned  with  coloured  pictures, 
are  his  staple  of  trade  for  next  week. 

birth— On  the  10th  February,  at  Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Ladt  Svinbl’RNE,  of  a  son. 
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**  As  this  line  will  have  very  favourable  gradieuta,  and  coal  for  fuel  is 
very  cheap,  and  the  rolling  stock  will  be  so  constructed  that  the  dead 
weight  of  the  trains  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  safety 
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BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


London:  Wm.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  placs,  S.W. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  published,  in  3  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  25s., 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  PASS; 

OR,  SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

A  KOVEL. 

BY  MRS  GEORGE  SKELTON. 

London:  Wm.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

Just  published,  price  58., 

HEBMIONE,  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

BT 

Rood.  Mr  Bradfield  excels  in  passages  of  delicate 
E.  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  row. 


NEW  WORKS. 

lERNE:  A  Tale.  By  W.  STETJART  TRENCH. 

Author  of  'Realities  of  Irish  Life.’  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21a. 

TANCRED;  or,  The  New  Crusade.  By  the  Riirht 

^n.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Crown  8ro,  price  68.  » v 

A  VISIT  to  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN. 

Reprinted,  with  some  Additions,  from  ‘  Fraser’s  Magazine.*  Crown 
8V0,  78.  6d.  '  vtwnu 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  QUEEN  MARIES  and 

GOOD  for  NOTHING,  in  the  'Modem  Novelist’s  Library.*  Crown 
8vo,  price  2s.  each,  boards ;  or  28.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  B.  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8to. 
with  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawing^  on  Wood,  14s. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS  :  a  Description  of  the 

Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without -Handa*  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  W'OOD,  SI. A.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Woodeat 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

EAST  and  WEST.  Edited  by  the  Countess  SPENCER. 

Reprinted  from  '  Fraser’s  Magazine,’  with  an  Appendix.  Crown 
8vo,  price  68. 

PETRI  PRl V ILEGIUM.  Three  Pastoral  Letters  to 

the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese.  By  HENRY  EDWARD  MANNING. 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FARADAY.  By  Dr 

BENCE  JONES,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  288. 

The  LIFE  of  I.  K.  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer.  By 

ISAMBARD  BRUNEL,  B.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuta  8vo,  price  218. 

MEMOIR  of  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Calcutta,  and  Sletropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Joomau  aad 
Correspondence.  Edited  by,  Mrs  COTTON.  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
price  18a 

MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  sometime  Bishop 

of  Hereford.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  HENRIETTA  HAJCPDm 
8to,  with  Portrait,  price  12a 

HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES- 

By  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  2  vola, 

8vo.  V(d.  I.  The  Historical  Books,  price  78.  6d.  VoL  II.  I^e  Pro¬ 
phetic  and  Poetical  Writings,  price  5s. 

[New  Edition  in  a  few  dayf. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNB. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Veds.  L  and 
IL  8to,  price  30s.  ' 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  MERIVALE,  D.C.X.,  Dean  of  Ely.  8  TOlm 
post  8vo,  price  48a 

HISTORY  of  INDIA  fixim  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Present  Time.  By  Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR,  M.B.A.S. 
Crown  8yo,  with  5  Maps,  price  78.  6d. 

MCCULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Present  Date,  by  HUGH 
G.  REID.  8vo,  price  638.  The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  prioe 
2a  6d. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cause  and  Prevention. 

By  F.  EDWARDS,  Jun.  Second  Edition,  with  40  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

CHAUCER’S  PROLOGUE  to  the  CANTERBURY 

TALES,  Annotated,  &c.,  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  Woolwich 
Examinations  by  W.  M'LEOD,  F.R.G.S.  12mo,  price  la  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  KING  JOHN  and  KING 

HENRY  the  FOURTH.  Part  I.  Annotat^,  for  the  w  of 
Pupils  and  Candidates,  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  H.A.  Umo, 
price  Is.  each  Play. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  for 

the  use  of  Schools,  Collegea  and  Private  Studenta  ^  J^t^  with 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  Editc 
12mo,  price  6a 


Itor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


.  ./ 
./ ' 
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HOME  D1ST2ICT. 

Control  Oflace,  5  New  street,  Sprinfir  eardM. 
London,  8.W. 

1.  Hampton  Court  I  3.  Regent’s  park  111,1 

2.  Hounslow  and  Kael*  I  St  John's 

Icr  Hall  I  Barracks 

4.  Hyde  park.  South  Kensington,  Kenginft«« 

ralace  Now  Barracks,  Wellington,  St  Geoi^ 
and  Buckingham  I'alace  Barracl^ 
Guards  and  Infantij  Guards,  St 
ralace.  Engineer  office,  Buckingham  iS* 
Victoria  Lodging-hou^e,  and  CheUea 
Barracks. 

5.  The  Tower,  Pension  Office,  Tower  hilL  ans 

Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield  ^ 

G  Pimlico 

7.  Sandhurst  Royal  Military  Collie 

8.  Windsor 

ALDERSHOT  CAMP  (except  Kindling  Wood! 
Control  Office,  South  Camp,  Aldershot.  ^ 

ALDERNEY. 

Control  Office,  Alderney. 

GUERNSEY. 

Control  Office,  Guernsey, 

JERSEY, 

Control  Office,  Jersey. 

Forms  of  Tender  and  Conditions  of  Contract 
m^  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  abore 
Omces,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Control  OfBcir 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

Ixxtures  at  St  George’s  Hall,  Langhain 
place,  each  Sunday  Aft«nioon,at  Half-past  Ihrce 
o'clock  preciscir.  To-^rrow,  k^ruary  T. 
SPENCER  COBBOLD,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F  R.»., 
V.L.8.  (Swiney  I^eefurer  on  Geology,  British 
HuM'um)  on  The  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Animals 
in  Relation  to  Public  Health  and  the  Sewage 
Question.” 

Members*  Annnal  Snbscrlption,  £1 ;  payment 
at  the  door.  Id.,  Gd.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  15th  February,  1871,  a  Paper 
will  be  read  by  Sliss  DOWNING,  on  "Medicine 
as  a  Profession  for  Women.'* 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


FRENCH  FEMALE  REFUGEEa 


TiyriSS  EMILY  FAITHFULL  will 

XvJL  Lecture  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms, 
Monday,  February  30tb,on  "  Womau's  Work  and 
Woman's  Sphere.'* 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  8.30  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  LYTTELTON. 

The  I'roceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Lothian’s  Fund. 

Stalls,  5s.  {  Reserved  Seats,  2s.  Od. ;  Admission, 
la. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  Victoria  Press,  Princes 
street,  Hanover  square ;  and  of  Mr  Hall,  at  the 
Rooms. 


auvaa  taiv  v  VUUUI  UulCtr 

of  the  District,  or  in  {lerson,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four  o’clock,  and  no  Tender  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  unless  made  upon  the  Form  so  obtain^ 
Tenders  on  the  l*rinted  Forms  must  be  properly 
filled  up,  dated,  and  signed ;  and  no  Tender  ^ 
be  notic^  unless  delivered  at  the  District  OAoe, 
nnder  closed  envelope,  marked  "  Tender  for  Cosk 
Coke"  (as  the  case  may  be)  on  the  outside. 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  ia 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital— 
which  now  exceeds  Sixtv— creat  additioniJ  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly 
solicit  further  SUPPORT  to  enable  them  to  coa- 
tinue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  tide 
poor  suflering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  Jamei’i 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Office  and  Out-Patients*  Establishment-167 
Piccadilly,  W. 

By  Order.  H.  J.  JUPP. 


OYAL  academy  of  ARTS 

>  Burlington  House. 


_  _  _  The  Exhibition  of 

lectures  of  the  Old  Masters,  assoeiatiKl  with  the 
Works  of  deOi*ased  Masters  of  the  British  School, 
is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission  (from  9  a.m.  till 
dusk),  One  Mhilllng.  Catalogue,  Sixpence.  Season 
Tickets  (not  transfmble),  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  II. A.,  Sec. 


■ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL  of  ARTS 

and  SCIENCES.  Kensington  Gore. — Her 
Majesty  the  Qui'cn  has  been  gracToiitly  pleased  to 
signify  that  her  Majesty  will  OPEN  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  Stfth  day  of  March, 
1871. 

The  Public  will  be  admitted  on  this  occasion  by 
Tickets  to  reserved  and  numbered  seats  in  various 

8 arts  of  the  Hall  for  the  Opening  Ceremony  on 
tie  following  terms : 

A.  Boxes  on  the  second  tier,  containing  five 
seats,  £15  15s. 

(The  Boxes  in  the  first  tier  are  all  appropriated). 
B.  Amphitheatre  Seats  at  £3  .'is. 
c.  Arena  Seats  at  £3  3s.  each. 

D.  Balcony  Seata  at  £2  2a.  each, 
z.  Picture  Gallery  Seats  at  £1  Is.  csch. 

Tickets  for  the  various  Ceremonies  and  Per¬ 
formances  may  now  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington  gore ;  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens ;  at  the  Society  of 
Aria,  John  street,  Adelphi  1  at  the  Handel  Festival 
Ticket  Office,  2  Exeter  Hall ;  at  Blessrs  Chappell 
and  Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  street;  at  Mitchell's 
Library,  Zi  Old  liond  street;  at  Mr  Alfred  Hayes, 
4  Rovai  Exchange  buildings,  E.C. ;  and  at  Messrs 
Keith,  l*rowse,  and  Co.’s,  No.  48  Cheapsidc. 

By  order, 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT, 

Lieut. -Colonel,  Royal  Kiigiiieors, 
Secretary  to  the  Provisional  Comiuiltee. 


and  such  places  as 
mav  be  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles 
from  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport 

10.  Winchester 

11.  Weymouth  &  Port¬ 
land 


N.B.— One  Guinea  annual  constitutes  t 
Governor;  and  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  Fallman. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  tlds 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  it 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent 


and  Outposts.  St  Barracks,  Pater 

Nicholas  Island,  N.E.  and  S.W. 

Bull  Point,  Tre-  Tower,  Stack  Rock, 

gautle,  Scraesdon,  Popton,  Hubbers- 

Staddon  l*oint  and  ton.  South  Hook, 

Heights,  Stamford,  Thome  Island,  Dale 

Maker  Barracks  and  Point,  Block  house. 

Heights,  Pickle-  and  Scoreitou 

combe  I’oint,  and  7.  Penally 
Cawsaud  8.  Pendennis  and  St 

4.  Exeter  and  Topsham  Mawes 

9.  Trowbridge 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Abbey  fleld,  near  St  John’s  green, 
Colchester 

1.  Colchester  Shotley  Point  Bat- 

2.  Great  Yarmouth  tery  and  Towers, 

3.  Harwich  L.M.N.P.  and  Q 


[3H(ENIX  fire"  office,  Lombard 

LT  street,  and  Charing  croat,  London.  . 
EsUblished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


FAL  ALBERT  HALL.— Pro- 

trieiors  of  Seata  may  obtain  Tickets  for 
tends  at  half  the  advertised  prices. 


4.  Ipswich  6.  Norwich 

5.  Landguurd  Fort,  |  7.  Warley 

SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Ordnanct*  house.  Esplanade, 
Dover. 

1.  Blatchington  Battery  8.  Hytlie,  and  Forts 

and  Newhaveii  Moiicrieff.  Dym- 

2.  Brighton  and  Shore-  church  Redoubt. 

ham  Redoubt  and  Martello 

3.  Canterbury  Towers  11  and  12 

4.  Dover  '  9.  Rye  Battery  and 

5.  Dungencss  and  Bat-  Martello  Towers 

terles  28  and  30. 

6.  Eastbourne  Redoubt,  10.  Shorncliffe,  Sand- 

Ordiuiice  yard,  |  gsU-CasUe.Folke- 
Langley  Fort  !  stone  Battery  and 

7.  ^lartello  Towers  39  3IartelIo  Towers 

and  40  I  from  3  to  9 


TITILL  CLOSE  ON  FEBRUARY 

tv  2.Hh.  — EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CAIIINKT  PIC- 
TUBES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS 
is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  French  Gallery.  120  Pall- 
mall,  from  Half-past  Nine  till  HalUpast  Five 
O'clock.  Admission  It.  Catalogue  6d. 


Every  Saturday  ;  Every  Tusi* 
at  2  p.m.  1  day,  at 2 am. 


IniOIITEENTH  ANNUAL 

Li  WINTER  EXHIHITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  a«d  FOREIGN  AR- 
TI8TS,  IS  NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  Half-past  Nino 
till  Half-past  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  Id. 


Tuesday,  Fell. 
14,  at  2  AttL 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Taet- 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday,  Feb. 
28,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 


Saturday,  Feb. 
4,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


TTiRENCH  GALLERY  FUND  and 

J-  EXHIBITION,  for  the  B«‘n«‘At  of  the  Dis- 
treaaed  Poasantir  of  France.— This  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
of  BritUh  ArtlsU,  Suffolk  stn‘et,  Pallmall,  fh>m 
9.30  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  la  Catalogue,  6d. 
Contributions  of  Works  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 
are  still  received  at  the  French  Gallery  by  the 
Hon.  Secs.,  Messrs  Chetwodeand  Wallis.  Tickets 
for  the  PRIZE  DRAWING  In  ronnection  with 
the  atmvc  Exhibition.  5a.  each.  May  be  had  of  the 
Hon  Sect.,  or  at  the  Gallery.  Several  works  of 
^Pwinlly  reserved  for  this  Drawing, 
are  labelled  in  the  Exhibition.  Total  receipts  to 
present  daU,  £3,535  19a  9|d. 


dencles  Grain,  Garrison 

2.  GraveseudTaverFert  I'oint.CheyneKock, 

Cliff  Fort,  Tilbury  Slouch,  and  Queen- 

Fort,  Coal-house  be  rough 

I’oint  Rifle  Range,  4.  Maidstone 
and  Shorn  mead 

WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Royal  Artillery  Barrack.  Wool 
wicb.  S.E. 

1.  Purfleet  J  3.  Woolwich 

2.  bhoeburyness  | 


Is, 
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insurance  company, 

fibe  and  life. 

lOMBABD  street.  LONDON, 

AND 

50RTH  JOHN  STREET.  LIVERPOOL. 


ijliV  - 

lOHN H.  MCLAREN,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTONE,  Secretary  In  London. 


BINKO’S 

Patent  imperial  paper 

blue,  for  Lauhdrt  and  Household 

^Th^^Bhie  needs  no  recommendation;  It  will 
recommend  itself.  Every  lady  who  hw  used  It  Is 
charmed  with  its  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and 

cheapness.  Penny  Packets, 

And  Is  far  Cheaper  than  any  other  Blue, 


lINKO’S  BAKING  POWDER, 

>  Liebio’.s  Principle. 

Warranted  free  from  Alum. 

Penny  Packets,  and  6d.  and  Is.  Canisters. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PHOENIX 

POWDER. 

Mnsllns,  or  any  other  Fabrics,  licing  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  this  powder  will  not  take  Fire,  thereby 
preventing  danger  to  life. 

In  Canisters,  Gd.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  VICTORIA  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  Lace,  Muslin,  and  Fine  Linen 
Detersfent. 

The  superiority  of  this  composition  over  any 
other  preparation  for  the  Improvement  In  appear- 
aice  of  nne  articles  of  Lace  and  Fancy  Linen 
Clothin*:.  Ac.,  will  at  once  manifest  iUcif  where 
care  and  taste  are  displayed  by  the  parties 
using  it. 

In  Canisters,  6d.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

J  FLUID,  for  cleaniiic:  Window,  Lookin^r, 
Plate,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass. 

Ill  Bottles,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 


PATENT  IMPERIAL  FURNT- 

TURE  CREAM,  SWEET  PERFU.ME, 

And  SuMrlor  to  other  similar  I’reparations. 

In  Bottles,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

pATENT  IMPERIAL  RAT  AND 

wnous.“^^*^“  EXTERMINATOR,  Non-pol- 
In  Id.  Boxes  and  Canisters  at  la  each. 


BINKO’S 

pATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

in  Id  elate  powder. 

u.  Packets  and  Canisters  Od.  each.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

PALE  AND  EDINBUBQH 

ales 


■  f  If  Q 

,  may  ue  obtained  iii  cask  and 


'  ui  cnax  ana 

Breweri«_i;dlnbura:h.  Established  1719. 
ndon  Offlces—Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


BREAKFAST. 

EPPS  S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTINO. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMtEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


SAUCE.-LEA&  PERRINS. 

THE  WORCESTERSHIRE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


aSClJRITT  TO  LIPl  ASSUBBRS. 
^^‘^yinnpnnial  valuation  of  the  entire 
Sm  it  December,  1869.  by 

Life  Ilabimiea  mad^^  p^. 

{.dependent  ^cWJJi^ghow*  a 

*"‘“®*si™iufovili»billt^^^  of  £249,956, 

Ki  n^  IEe  Directors  to  declare  a  Reversionary 
rnsbling  tB  ,  ^  10^  cent,  on  each  sum 

,to„,jymounU"«“  «4*P4,„rtlU  hold  1«  «• 
OB  Annultle,  imd  Endow- 

meats. 

Aj  *fp\ymeS°o1  Wdelid'^?^^  the 

286,92.5  10  0 

Life^»»urence  Funds .  1,173,401  9  0 


An  EVENING  DRINK—CACAOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 


Aik  for  LEX  and  PEBEIITS'  SAUCE. 


oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cac^ine. 
Cacioine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacioine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacaoinc,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  flne  natural  flavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 


Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


JAMES  EPPS  It  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


Nothing  impossiblr— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


niFEKFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


H.  BOCK-BINKO’S 

Chemical  Manufactory, 

3  CITT  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N. 


XN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  ofTerra  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  ofllce  order. — 
A^irel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
Mtent  remedial  agents.  Th^  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effectinir  tne  digestion  Cod 


^lenc  remeauti  agents.  TUot  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  .the  digestion  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  rejected 
by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested 
by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical 
men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle,  price  from  2s.  to  21a. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 


SAVORT  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatn. 
I'rioc  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumera 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 


Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  FILLS. 
Price  la  l|d.  and  2a  9d.  per  box.  ’ 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  daring 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENT.S. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietor*  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Blanufacturers  of  the 
Pickh*,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  lung  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  gc^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish  j 
square  (Inte  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painiul  excrescences.  IMce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemista 
Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-TnB 

Female’s  Fribxd.— The  wondcrfhl  cores 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


A 1  — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
pn‘pared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
falM‘1  used  so  many  years,  signed  Elizabeth 
iMzenby. 


Art..! enmicaie  (nose  germs  oi  compiaiuis 
D6llCftt6  and  Ul6ar  U0nipl6X10n|  which  consign  tens  of  thousands  of  females 


-AX  Female’s  Fribhd.— The  wondcrfhl  cores 
effected  by  these  pills  have  alone  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  keenest  opposition.  They  are 
valued  at  the  humblest  hearths  as  well  as  in 
houses  of  comfort  and  wealth.  Holloway’s  pills 
work  a  thorough  purification  of  the  whole  system 
without  disordering,  weakening,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  natural  action  of  any  organ  ; 
they  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  restorers  of 
appetite  and  strength  to  the  most  delicate  con¬ 
stitutions.  They  give  colour  and  freshness  to  the 
face,  and  eradicate  those  germs  of  conmlaints 
which  consign  tens  of  thousands  of  females 


With  a  Delightfhl  and  lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 


annually  to  an  early  grave  who  might,  by  the  use 
of  these  piils,  be  spared  to  their  families  and 
friends. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLET?. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  F  I  E  L  D.  UPPER  MARSH, 


LA3IBETH. 


Order  of  yonr  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS- 


K I  E.S,  in  quality  unrivalled,  peiYectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  ”  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 


Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  3Iagre8ia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

la  recommended  by  the  Faculty  aa  the  beat 
Food  for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  heathy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  austaining  than  Arrowroot,  Com 
Flour,  Ac.,  which  are  often  rejected,  when 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  fto.,  in  Id.,  6d.,  and  It. 
packets,  and  3s.  tins. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEillSTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
aid  ef  all  oth^r  Che  uists  throughout  the  world. 


171 INE  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

I"  BEEF  TEA  at  about  2^  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PERSONS,  PICTURES,  AND  PUC(|t 
May  be  seen  and  selected  from 
MARION  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square,  Loudoa* 
Photographs  and  Prints  framed,  Moontsd  ^  ^ 
Arranged,  and  Bound  into  Yolumss. 


OZOEEBIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

SE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

at  is.  3d.  per  Ib.,  in  all  sizes; 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


'O  ORGANISTS. —  Second  Edition 
of  Hopkins  and  Ih*  Rimbault’s  Great 
he  ‘History  and  Construction  of  the  Onu> 
)W  ready  for  delivery,  in  wliole  cloth 
588,  price  £1  lls  6d.,  postage  free.— 

Ushed  only  by  ROBERT ^CKS  and  (^* 

rUSICAL  presents.-Ia 

L  Catalogue  of  High-class  Music  for  StudsDtft 
others.  To  be  haagratis  and  poBtuM.frM  7 
of  400  Classical  Works,  bound,  sudj  as  nu 

kt*  In  V.iii*rsY\A  sMan 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

diecoTcred. 

CHLOROOYNE  Is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  chocks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague.  i  ^ 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery.  „  ,  .  ’  .  . 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attocks  of  F.pilopsy,  Hysteria,  PalpiUtion,  and 
Spasms.  ,  «  . 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Ixird  FnAWns  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  1868.  ^ 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham.  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Cblorodyne  from  Mr  Davrnport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  balf^a-doaen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browns  was 
nndonbtodly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  nntrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  2s.  9d.,  4s.  ad.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  *‘DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medic tl 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sols  Manufactuubb, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Russell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London. 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADZES  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

J  Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DEESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  231  Regent  Street. 


Virginia  Gabriel’s  New  and  most 

Successful  Songs. 


MY  LOVE.-The  Newest  Song,  certain  to  be 

popular. 

Whoever  she  is,  and  wlierever  she  dwells, 

Over  the  land,  or  over  the  sea  ; 

However  she  looks,  and  whatever  she  think*. 
Somehow  and  somewhere  she  will  meet  with  me. 

OH,  LOVING  HEART,  TRUST  ON.-Com- 
posed  expressly  for  Prince  Poniatowskl.  Psb" 
lislied  In  B  for  Tenor,  in  B  flat  for  Soprano, 
and  in  G  for  Contralto. 

THE  FIRST  SNOW.—”  The  snow  had  begun  li 
the  gloaming,  and  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  neaping  field  and  highway.” 

MY  LOST  DARLING— “Look  in  my  face,  lore. 
Openly  and  free— hold  out  thy  hand,  love." 

— Published  in  E  flat  and  F. 

PARTED  —”  We  sang  together,  you  and  I, 

In  a  quiet  church  sweet  songs  of  praise.” 

— Published  in  B  flat  and  D. 

TOGETHER. — “The  sun  was  shining  on  thehiU*, 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather.” 
ONLY— The  most  popular  Song  of  the  tlo6* 
Published  in  C  and  E  flat.  Also  arrang^ 
I'iano  by  BRINLEY  RICHARDS  and  E.  l* 
HIME;  and  in  Only  Wolu  and  Croqi« 
Quadrille. 

WEARY.-This  beautiful  Song,  companion  to 
“Only,”  is  published  in  C  and.  E  flal,_A|^ 
for  Piano  by  E.  L.  HIME,  and  In  the  Wsh** 
Sold  at  2s.  each  by  all  3IusicseUers.  ^ 

London :  DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  OxfoWt*** 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  efl«tlve  invention  in 
the  curative  tr(‘atment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  iu  its  effecU,  is 
Iiere  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body, while  the  requlHit<>  re^sting  iK)wer  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  la*  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  2*^8  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  les.,  21s.,  20s.  Cd.,  and 
31s.  6d.  Posti^  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  .31s.  Cd.,  428.,  and  528.  Gd. 
Posts^e  la  8d 

IVice  or  sn  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  Cd. 
I'ostage  la  lOd. 

Post-offloe  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Poet-Oflloe,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  Ac.  ~  - 


Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 
Dish  Covers,  steads. 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

Stoves  and  Fenders,  ings. 

Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur- 
Kitchen  Ranges,  niture. 

Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Dining  RoomFumiture, 

Tea-trays,  Unis,  and  Chimney  and  I’ler 

Kettles,  Glasses. 

Table  Cutle^,  Turnery  Goods, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils.  Ac, 
Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  .39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  1a  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  0  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


Ali  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Btc.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  iuexiiensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
78.  Ad.,  lOa.,  and  iCs.  each.  Postage  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks.  Laditw’  Travelling  Boxes,  Port¬ 
manteaus,  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  Fumitiuro,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  THRESHER 
and  GLKNNY,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 
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tiltuFL’S  perfumed 

RI™.^.5;.Tvks-Lovc-8  Telej.-nun,  M. 

(hi  Love’s  Visiosis,  Is.  Tlie 
Cupid  '  Ji  ''The  i  liild''  Valeiittne.  I«. 

Kloirer  of  I>«ve,  18.  Xovel  Valentine,  con« 

Iwon''»PPlij»“;’.l!;  RpMnt  'ireet;  2i  ConililU. 

BrigUioo. 

;;^^ative^lectbicity. 

fl  want  of  practic.al  know- 
^®^*#^hV^DDli<y»tion  of  Electricity  and  Galvan- 
ledgc  of  t*’®^P"^a,,pointt‘d  in  obtaining  a  cure 
i*ni)  have  ^^‘gALVANIC  APPARATUS. 

from  the  “W  of  GAEJ^a  ^ 

ve  rem  ni  g  ^-^.0,,  p:U'ctrician, 

HAS8';i2“K  ii  Obi^nel  CURATIVE 
''!'!'r7!«rITT  ly  po<t  '3  swtnpe.  31  Sack- 

MF«;SRS  gurney,  Army  A^nts 

Ai'/muntants.  beg  to  remind  Officers 
that  they  continue  to  devote 
*^!JL^h^ETTLEi&NT  of  the  AFFAIRS 
whS  iSve  ^me  Involved.  3Iessre 
riTR\1:Y  make  Advances  of  large  or  simII 
?mi5nts  oending  a  settlement,  or  for  such  periods 
“Zy  JdUirSlupon  note  of  hand  simply. -6 
Grosvenor  street,  W. _ _ 

Bots-le-duc  cathedral.— 

Viw  fine  View,  see  the  BUILDER  of  THIS 
EK  4d  orb^Post,  4id..  which  also  Includes 
Viw  of  KcdcUffe  Mansions,  l^uth  Kensioj^n— 
The  Arrangements  of  Breweries — PermeabTe  and 
TmMpmMme  Foundations  —  Fresco  Painting— 

SSSfAJrt-HoUow  W(JI.  -Arciatectiml 

Science,  Ac. 

1  York  street,  W.C.,  and  all  Newsmen. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready  fid.  per  copy;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
Lj  monthly  record  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Inrestmenta  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 

0.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Thrsadneedk  street,  London,  E.C. 


In  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d., 

Every  mother,  particularly  now 

when  SMALL-POX  and  SCARLATINA 
are  so  prevalent,  should  possess  Dr  SPENCER 
THOMSON’S  BOOK  ON  DOMESTIC  MEDI¬ 
CINE,  as  it  fully  describes  the  symptoms  and 
mode  of  treatment  of  these  and  otner  diseases. 

London;  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  Sta- 
tioners’-hall  court. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

EARL’S  DENE, 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Originally  published  in  '  Blackwood’s  Magazine.* 
In  3  Vbls.,  post  8vo,  price  If.  lls.  Od. 

“It  is  with  hearty  satisfaction  that  we  acknow- 
Ittige  our  gratitude  to  the  author  of  ‘  I^arl’s  Dene.' 
A  dever  and  a  powerful  work.” — AthenKum. 

Earl’s  Dene  ’  is  the  best  novel  which  we  have 
tw  for  some  months.  ” — Examiner. 

“  It  has  a  story  of  singularly  elaborate  and 
mgmioui  description ;  and  it  ia  written  in  lan- 
DO  ordinary  grace  and  beauty.”— Sunday 

mLlAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 

WITH  the  OPENING  of  PAK- 

J  DKBUETT’S  HOUSE 


IVnrv  rik  o*  of  Arms,  also 

irilt  P«*^  in  1H70.  Cloth 

SIM,  os.  60. ;  half-bound  calf,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

London ;  DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate  hill. 
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On  the  20th  will  be  published.  Volume  I.,  price  IGs.,  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OP 

HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM; 

wieriTTEisr  BY 

WITH  an  ENGRAYING  from  the  portrait  by  sir  THOMAS 

LAWRENCE. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes  Octavo. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

ALL  THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  ARE  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  carefully  selected  from  the  Lists  of  the  Leading  Publish^  are  added  from  day  to  day 
as  the  demand  Increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  aU  the 
principal  forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 

FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 

Hevlsed  Lists  of  Books  lately  added  to  the  CoUection,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplns  Coplea 
withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage-ftee, 
on  application. 

MCDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Office,  4  King  street,  Cbeapside. 


Just  out,  3rd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  48.  Od., 

The  story  of  a  life.  By 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  GIBBS. 

“  The  author  has  an  elevated  and  refined  ex- 

{tression,  an  abundant  and  choice  command  of 
anguage,  and  the  true  ring  of  poetical  genius.  — 
Illustrated  Review.  ^  ^ 

”  The  true  and  undoubted  ring  of  poetry  in  the 
very  highest  sense.  The  reader’s  attention  will 
be  cau^t  at  once,  and  rivetted  to  the  very  end  of 
the  poem.”— Standard.  ^  ,  , 

••  A  book  which  is  full  of  vigorous  and  graceful 
writing,  which  breathes  a  hopeful  and  manly 
spirit,  and  which  paints  domestic  life  in  the  most 
winnmg  colours.” — London  Review. 

‘‘As  fair  and  hwpy  a  home-scene  as  could 
well  be  pictured,  llie  author  has  the  talent  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words 
that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  his  readers.” 
—Dublin  Evening  MaiL 

Published  on  the  19th  of  January,  the  new  Poem, 
by  Mr  GIBBS. 

HAROLD  ERLE:  A  Biography. 

Price  6s. 

E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  44  Dover  street, 
Piccadilly. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  40  Illustrations,  iwice 
3a.  6d., 

QMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure 

and  Prevention.  By  FREDERICK 
EDWARDS,  Junr. 

”  We  cordially  recommend  this  successful 
attempt  to  teacn  a  few  plain  and  too  often 
neglected  rules.  The  great  charm  of  the  treatise 
Is  in  its  conciseness  and  practical  usefulness  — 

‘  Building  News.' 

By  the  same  Author, 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES ;  new 

Edition  with  149  Illustrations,  price  128. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING 
HOUSES,  and  the  UtlUzation  of  Waste  Heat 
from  open  Fire-places.  With  107  lUustratlons, 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  OF  FUEL 
IN  COOKING  OPERATIONS,  with  47 
lUustrations,  price  38. 

London ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

«W0N,  NOT  WOOED.’* 

A  N  original  and  interesting.  Tale,  now 

x\.  appearing  in 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

L/rOBAL  PHYSIOLOGY :  a  Brief 
vX  and  Plain  Treatise  on  the  PopulaUon 
Question.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  A 
New  Edition.  Price  Sixpence,  post  free. 

E.  TRUELOVB,  253  High  Holbom. 


rriHE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW^ 

JL  No.  eVL,  for  JANUARY,  is  nowready. 

CONTENTS : 

L  Provencal  Versification. 

11.  The  Borgias  and  their  Latest  Historian. 

III.  The  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Collier. 

IV.  Mr  Tennyson’s  Poetry. 

y.  The  Sects  of  the  Russian  Church. 

VI.  Commercial  Crises. 

VII.  History  of  Irish  Education. 

VIII.  Contemporary  Literature. 

London :  Published  for  EDMONSTON  and 
DOUGLAS,  by  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE, 
Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden. 


rnHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  259,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Our  National  Defences. 

11.  Modem  Whist. 

III.  Count  Bismarck,  Prussia,  and  Pan-Teuton- 
ism. 

IV.  Revenues  of  India. 

V.  Invasion  of  France. 

VI.  'Phe  Irish  Lord  Chancellors. 

VII.  Cathedral  Life  and  Work. 

VIII.  French  Patriotic  Songs. 

IX.  Political  Lessons  of  the  War. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 
8vo^  pp.  24,  sewed,  price  dd., 

GOD’S  COMMANDMENTS 

according  to  MOSES,  acoording  to  CHRIST, 
and  according  to  our  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  new  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Ftuth  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their 
highest  duty  as  well  as  right  to  ‘‘  think  for  them- 
scTves.” 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  00  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 

READY,  THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF  MB 
EDWARD  LEAR’S  NEW  BOOK  OF 
NONSENSE. 

With  148  Illustrations,  crown  4to,  fancy  boards, 
price  78.  6d. 

■vrONSENSE  SONGS,  STOEIE3, 

iN  BOTANY  and  ALl'IIABBTSi  wito  1« 


”  In  the  Ide  d  of  nonsense,  Mr  Lw  stands  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  human  race.  —Spectator. 

London:  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32 Charing 
cross,  S.W.  _ _ _ _ 

Nowready,inl  voL,  orownfivo,  Sa.bound,  . 

EDITH:  a  Poem. 

By  E.  P.  ALLANSON,  Queen’s  College,  Oxon. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PubUshers,  13  Great 
Marlborough  street. 
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13  Okbat  Ma»l»o»ocoii  smErr.  Albemarle  rtreet, 

HUEST  &  BLACKETT'S  Elementary  School  Books. 

NEW  WORKS.  -0- 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HEB  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  ByW. 

HlCrtrORTU  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Kx- 
pnm  rKKMISHlON  to  the  QUKKN.  Com- 
pletintr  the  Work. 

roifTEWT*.  —  A  Faroorite  —  A  F*Yo«rite’s 
Fri«id—Tlie  Coanteei  of  Suffolk— To  the  Tower  t 
—Lady  Catherine  Manncm— Hou«e  of  Villiers— 
Kerolatloo— Fall  of  Lord  Bacon— A  Spanish 
Match  — Hpaniolisii)(f  — Henry  De  Vere — The 
Master  of  llollaiid— ^a  Affairs— The  Pirate  War 
—Port  and  Court  -  A  New  Konunzo— Move  and 
CoMtarmove— IMrate  and  Prison — In  the  Marshal- 
set— Tte  Spanish  Olive— Prisons  Opened— A  Par- 
liamaat— Dii(1ey,  EUiri  of  Bristol— Tnrn  of  Fortune 
-»EUot  Eloquent— Felton's  Knife— An  Assassin — 
Nina  OentUmen  in  the  Tower— A  Kina’s  Revenfre 
— Charles  I.— Pillars  of  State  and  Church- Knd 
of  Wentworth— Laud's  Last  Troubles— The  Lieu¬ 
tenant's  House— A  Political  Romance— Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Bay -Fate  of  an  Idealiat — Britannia— 
Kyllha  not  Murder— A  Second  Buekinrham— 
Roger,  ^ri  of  Castlemalne— A  Life  of  Plots— 
TIm  Two  Penns— a  Quaker’s  Cell — Colonel  Blood 
—Crown  Jewels— King  and  Colonel — Rye  House 
Plot— Murder— A  Patriot— The  Good  Old  Cause 
— James,  Duke  of  Monmouth — The  Unjust  Judge 
— The  Scottish  I.K>rds— The  Countess  of  NiUtsdide 
—Kscaped— Cause  of  the  Pretender— Reformers 
and  Roforra— Reform  Riots — Sir  Francis  Burdett 
— A  Summons  to  the  Tower— Arthur  Thistlewood 
—A  Cabinet  ('ooncll— Cato  street— Parsoit— Last 
Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

.IKAFFRE-SON,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  alfout  the  Clergy,'  Ac.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. 

**  Ricli  in  research,  and  fbll  of  antiquarian  in- 
t«‘nwt.  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and 
well-bred  wit.  A  aebolarlike  fancy  brightens 
every  page.  Mr  JeaffTeson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
eiecrone :  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge. 
The  'Annals  of  Oxford’  is  a  work  which  well 
deserves  to  be  read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche 
in  the  library."- The  Graphic. 

PAIR  FRANCE.  Impressioni  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  'John  Halifax.' 
1  vol.,  Hvo,  l.%a. 

"  A  iMK>k  of  value  and  importance.  It  is  very 
wgreeable  reading."— Post 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

B.\RONKTAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Maiesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  eootalnlng  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  vol..  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifiilly  eugravoa,  afs.  0d.,  bound. 
A  work  of  great  valne.  It  ia  the  most  faitliful 
rt.'ord  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day.”— Post 

A  HUNTER’S  ADVENTURES  in 

the  GREAT  WK.ST.  By  PARKER  GILL- 
MORE  (Ubique).  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

The  SEVENTH  VIAL;  or,  The  Time 

of  Trfiible  Begun,  as  shown  in  the  Great 
War,  the  Detlironement  of  the  Pope,  and 
Ollier  ('ollateral  Events.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
CU .M  M INU,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  1  vol..  6s. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 

F AN  U,  Author  of  *  Uncle  Silas,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

•'  A  very  well  written  novel"— Examiner. 

*'  This  exciting  novel  is  redundant  with  luch 
■newer  and  consummate  art  that  an  enthralling 
interest  tskes  complete  poaseasion  of  the  reader.” 
— Measengi-r. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  '  .Shirley  Hall  Atylum,'  Ac.  3  vols. 
^'Martlia*  it  one  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  heat  hooks. 
The  character  of  Martha  ia  an  admirable  picture. 
Mr  Gilbert  has  given  it  a  reality  and  power  which 
will  secure  it  a  p<'rmanent  recognition  in  English 
literature.  "—Spectator. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

*  John  Aruold.'  3  vols. 

MT  LITTLE  LADY.  3  vols. 

-  There  is  a  great  fascination  about  this  hook. 
The  author  writes  in  a  clear,  nnaffected  style.  She 
has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character;  while 
itbe  deacrlptions  of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pic¬ 
torial  imprearion  to  the  reader."— Times. 

TWO  FAIR  DAUGHTERS.  By 

PERCY  FITZGERALD.  M.A.  3  voU. 

**  A  very  attractive  and  enthralling  tale,  spark¬ 
ling  witli  wit,  and  fhll  of  incident  and  adventure. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  achievements  of  Mr 
FlUgcrald's  pen.”— Son. 

DRAWN  from  LIFE.  By  Archibald 

FORBES,  Special  Military  Correspondent  of 

*  The  Didly  News.*  3  vols. 


MBS  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the 
Romans.  New  and  revised  Edition.  Con¬ 
tinued  down  to  1805.  With  100  Woodcuts. 
12mo,  4s. 

MBS  MAEKHAM’S  HISTOET  of 

FRANCE,  from  the  Conquest  by  the  Gauls. 
New  and  revised  Edition.  Continued  down 
to  1867.  With  70  Woodcuts.  12mo,  48. 

MRS  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of 

GERMANY,  from  the  Invasion  of  the  King¬ 
dom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius.  New  and 
revised  Edition.  Continued  down  to  1807. 
With  50  Woodcuts.  12mo,  4s. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND.  By  LADY  CALCOTT.  New 
and  revised  Edition.  Continued  down  to 
1864.  Woodcuts.  16mo,  28.  6d. 

MR  CROKEB’S  STORIES  for 

CHILDREN.  SELECTED  from  the  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  16th  Edition.  Wood¬ 
cuts.  lOmo,  2s.  6d. 

MB  CBOKER’S  PROGRESSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY  for  CHILDREN.  15th 
Edition.  lOmo,  Is.  6d. 

.ffiSOP’S  FABLES.  A  New  Version. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  JAMES.  62nd  Thousand. 
With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  28.  6d. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  With  6S  Woodcuts. 
16mo,  3s.  6d. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  GREECE.  With  74  Woodcuts. 
16mo,  .38.  6d. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HIS- 

TORYofR03IE.  With  79  Woodcuts.  16nio, 
3s.  6d. 

DB  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HIS- 

TOIlVofE.VGI.ISH  I.ITKKATUBE.  With 
Specimens  seiccteil  from  the  Chief  Authors, 
2  vol  8, 16mo,  38.  Od.  each. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  I.  Old  Testament 
History.  II.  Connection  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  III.  New  Testament  History 
to  A.D.  70.  With  Illustrations.  16mo,  38. 6d. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER 

CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY.  With  Trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Ancient  Poets  and  Questions 
on  the  Work.  With  90  Woodcuts.  IGmo.Ss.Cd. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER 

ANCIENT  IlLSTORYof  IheEAST,  inclu¬ 
ding  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  lOino. 

[1  u  the  press 

MBS  BABBAULD’S  HYMXS  in 

PROSE  for  CHILDREN.  With  112  Ulus- 
trations.  lOmo,  os. 

The  BIBLE  in  the  HOLY  LAND. 

Being  Extracts  from  Dean  Stanley's  '  Sinai 
and  Palestine,’  for  the  use  of  Schools,  &c. 
Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo,  28  6d. 

STORIES  for  DARLINGS.  A  Book 

for  Boys  and  GirB.  With  Illustrations. 

*  Square  16nio,  Ss. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  examiner. 

The  examiner,  under  new 

management,  now  appears  in  an  altered 
shape.  In  compliance  with  tbo  taste  of  the 
times,  Th*  Examiner  page  baa  been  thrice 
enlarged.  The  shape  in  which  it  appeared 
before  1838  is  now  resumed,  twenty  .four 
pages,  with  occasional  additions  of  four  or 
eight,  being  given  instead  of  the  sixteen  to 
I  which  the  weekly  issue  has  hitherto  been 
always  limited.  The  new  numbers  will  thm 
contain  more  matter  than  the  old,  and  it  ii 
hoped  that  the  smaller  page  will  render  tho 
paper  easier  to  handle  while  it  ia  being  read 
and  more  convenient  for  binding. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  change  which  is  projected. 
“The  main  objects  of  The  Examiner newi. 
paper,”  said  Leioh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced 
in  1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform 
in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  genertl, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  ends 
fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects 
whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  msds 
in  political,  social,  and  literary  progreii 
during  the  three-and-sixty  years  which'the 
lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Lxiou 
Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved; 
but  these  reforms  have  only  prepared  tbs 
way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  Tub 
Examiner,  true  to  its  time-honoured  prin* 
ciples  and  traditions,  will  attempt  to  do  as 
much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progrHs 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  Some 
old  writers  in  The  Examiner  and  some  new 
ones  will  associate  in  labouring  honestly  and 
heartily  to  aid  readers  of  the  paper  in  form¬ 
ing  sound  opinions  concerning  the  important 
events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom 
such  conclusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought 
and  fearless  action  towards  the  removal  of 
errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still 
suffers,  and  towards  the  development  of  views 
that  are  necessary  to  the  increased  well  being 
of  all  classes  of  society. 

In  commencing  what  is  virtually  a  new 
series  of  The  Examiner,  its  conductors 
make  only  one  promise, — that  they  will  try 
to  do  well.  All  its  old  features,  as  a  critical 
journal,  will  be  retained.  The  ExamwsR 
will  continue  to  discuss  political  and  social 
topics,  to  review  books,  to  criticise  theatrical, 
mnsical,  and  artistic  productions,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  scientific  and  commercial  affairs. 
For  each  of  these  departments  ampler  space 
will  be  provided  by  compression  of  news 
reports  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  chief 
events  of  each  week  will  be  chronicled,  bnt 
the  chronicle  will  occupy  only  two  or  three 
columns,  and  will  be  so  prepared  that,  with¬ 
out  repeating  details  already  familiar  to  erery 
reader  of  tho  daily  newspapers,  it  may  serve 
as  a  convenient  record  for  future  use. 

The  Examiner  will  be  published  on  Satin- 
days,  in  time  for  the  early  morning 
or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  k* 

price  will  be  3d.,  or  by  post  J-jd.  Sub* 
Hcribers  may  have  their  copies  sent, 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wd- 
lington  street.  Strand,  on  payment  W 
advance  of  38.  Od.  a  quarter. 
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